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DIRECTORS’ DEPARTMENT OF STATE EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 


PROCEEDINGS OF TWENTY-THIRD ANNUAL SESSION AT HARRISBURG, 


i Department of School Directors of 

the State Educational Association held 
its twenty-third annual convention at the 
Technical High School building in Harris- 
burg on Thursday and Friday, February 
7th and 8th, 1918. 

The officers of the Department were, 
President, S. R. McClure, Braddock; Vice- 
Presidents, Rev. E. S. Brownmiller, Read- 
ing, Mrs. E. S. H. McCauley, Beaver, and 
Oliver A. Iobst, Allentown; Secretary, D. 
D. Hammelbaugh, Harrisburg. Executive 
Committee: W. G. Davis, McKeesport, Dr. 
R. J. Yost, Bethlehem, Wm. C. Hosler, 
Benton, Frank Barnhart, Mount Pleasant, 
and C. Howard McCarter, Narberth. Les- 
islative Committee: T. G. Magee, Altoona, 
Dr. J. D. Orr, Leechburg, A. E. Burnaford, 
Wilkes-Barre, Ambrose Laugan, Pittston, 
R. Clifford Channey, Thornton, and A. B. 
Golden, Glenfield. 

The meeting was called to order at 9.30 
e’clock by President McClure in the spa- 
cious auditorium of the Technical High 
School. 

Devotional Exercises were led by Rev. 
Harvey Klaer, pastor of the Covenant 
Presbyterian Church of Harrisburg. 

The address of welcome was by Harry 
A. Boyer, Esq., a member of the Harris- 
burg School Board, as follows: 


ADDRESS OF WELCOME, 


We have assembled in the twenty-third 
annual convention of the Directors’ De- 
partment of the Pennsylvania State Edu- 
cational Association. It requires but little 
mathematics for the conclusion to be 
teached that on twenty-two other occasions 








some one has had the privilege of telling 
you, or the representatives at those meet- 
ings whoever they may have been, that the 
people of the City of Harrisburg bade them 
a most hearty and cordial welcome. Gov- 
ernors of the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania, Judges of the Dauphin County 
courts, Mayors of the City of Harrisburg, 
Attorneys-at-Law, Preachers of the Gos- 
pel, in fact every profession that is known 
has had the opportunity of giving to the 
representatives at previous conventions a 
message of welcome and greeting. That to 
me, my friends, indicates that the message 
is real and important. As yet I cannot con- 
ceive by what accident of judgment I was 
selected to deliver such an important mes- 
sage upon this occasion unless the framers 
of the programme were more or less en- 
dowed with the prevailing spirit of con- 
servation. The other day I entered a trol- 
ley car for the purpose of going to my 
noon-day meal. A pretty little golden- 
haired, blue-eyed lassie of possibly sixteen 
summers boarded the same car. On her 
curly head she wore a knitted helmet upon 
which was inscribed the words W. U. mes- 
senger. The thought came to me that, 
owing to the scarcity of boys, who are en- 
gaged in other work, she in a desire to do 
her bit became a messenger and in her 
feminine simplicity and with all those at- 
tractive characteristics that make a sweet 
girl so lovely, she demonstrates that it does 
not take a big, healthy and strong mes- 
senger to deliver a mighty message—for 
she could do it just as well. The message 
that I deliver to you to-day becomes sim- 
plified by its sincerity and its magnitude is 
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not lessened by the insignificance of the 
messenger. All that I have to do is to de- 
liver the message to you, which is my pur- 
pose at this time. The citizens of Harris- 
burg are glad to see you and sincerely trust 
that this may be one of your most satis- 
factory and most beneficial conventions. 
The freedom of the city is yours, use it to 
your best advantage. 


RESPONSE TO ADDRESS OF WELCOME, 


The response to the address of welcome 
was by Mr. W. G. Davis, Chairman of the 
Executive Committee, as follows: 

Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen, 
I am sorry that some one with more ability 
than myself was not chosen to respond to 
the generous welcome which has been ex- 
tended to the delegates and visitors of this 
year’s convention of our Association. It 
is about eight years since I first had the 
honor and privilege of representing my 
District at these conventions. Since then 
IT have attended consecutively until last 
year, when I was prevented by sickness 
from being present. During these years I 
have heard many complimentary things 
said by the gentlemen who have responded 
to the addresses of welcome at the opening 
sessions, about the City of Harrisburg and 
the generosity of its school officials. So 
many in fact, that it would be very difficult 
to say much and escape the danger of re- 
peating something that has previously been 
said. Desiring to avoid this, I am going 
to content myself and save time by being 
brief in the task allotted to me. 

I feel sure that all of us sincerely appre- 
ciate the welcome extended, and we shall 
be glad to avail ourselves of the hospitality 
of the people of the Capitol City of the 
greatest State of the greatest Nation in 
the world. We are grateful for the man- 
ner in which the Directors of the School 
District of the City of Harrisburg have 
provided for our comfort, for the enter- 
tainment given by the students in the sing- 
ing classes and the young ladies and gen- 
tlemen of the orchestra. If there is one 
note of regret which might be expressed, 
it is that we do not hold these meetings at 
a season of the year when we could see, 
and enjoy more fully, the beauty of the 
City and its surroundings. But, while we 
are glad to come here I feel that the City 
of Harrisburg is to be congratulated be- 
cause of the opportunity to entertain this 
body of men and women who, in many 
cases, at great personal inconvenience and 
perhaps financial loss, have come for no 
other purpose than to receive advice and 
information that will help them in secur- 
ing to the fullest extent for the boys and 
girls the advantages which were denied to 
many of us. 
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When arranging the program for this 
Convention the Executive Committee did 
so with the idea of devoting the morning 
session primarily to the consideration of 
industrial educational questions, and a por- 
tion of the afternoon session to the discussion 
of education from the academical stand- 
point. It is therefore hoped that the speak- 
ers will, as closely as possible, carry out 
this idea, also that they will confine them- 
selves strictly to the time allotted, so that 
there may be sufficient opportunity for del- 
egates to discuss these questions, or bring 
before the convention matters that may be 
of interest to the respective districts. 

I sometimes think that we have at past 
conventions devoted too much time to ad- 
dresses and not enough to discussion of the 
Directors’ problems. I know that we have 
been inspired and helped by the addresses 
of the many eminent scholars who have 
from time to time given us their services, 
and we will, no doubt, receive much help- 
ful information at this convention, but I 
believe that many matters bearing directly 
on our duties as School Directors are 
omitted through lack of time and oppor- 
tunity for discussion. 

The Superintendent of the Schools of the 
City of Pittsburgh, when addressing the 
Directors’ Convention two years ago, said, 
“It is a great pleasure to meet with a 
company of men and women who hold the 
destinies of the public schools of this great 
Commonwealth in their hands.” Such a 
statement cannot help but impress us with 
the fact that we are invested with a great 
power. Do we as School Directors realize 
the great responsibility of this steward- 
ship; a responsibility that is not reduced, 
and cannot be shirked by the claim that we 
receive no financial compensation for our 
services? 

When we went before our constituents 
and asked them to support us for election 
to the office of School Director we volun- 
teered for work in one of the most sacred 
offices within the gift of the citizens of this 
great State, and I believe that some day 
we will be required by the Ruler of the 
Universe to render an account of our 
stewardship. So we have come here again 
in order that we may commune together to 
better fit ourselves for our great task. I 
do not believe we have ever passed through 
a period when communion and consultation 
were more necessary to enable us to meet 
and try to solve successfully the great prob- 
lems by whch we are confronted, than it 
is to-day. 

Since our last meeting our country has 
been drawn into the great world conflict 
and we are called upon to face problems 
that are trying the very souls of men and 
women all over this land. The war’s great 
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needs are not leaving our educational insti- 
tutions untouched and it will require the 
most earnest efforts we can put forth to 
prevent permanent injury to the educa- 
tional interests of many of the boys and 
girls committed to our care. The call has 
been issued to the schools of the country 
to co-operate with the forces of the nation 
to help the government carry the conflict 
to a successful end. They are nobly and 
enthusiastically responding, but this co- 
operation is bringing to the front some 
problems that must have the most serious 
and careful consideration of school au- 
thorities. 

There are thousands of our young men 
who are prematurely leaving the class 
rooms of the higher institutions to follow 
the flag to help secure for the world the 
justice and liberty which we all love. They 
are eager to exemplify the lesson which 
has been impressed on their lives during 
their school career, and we say, “ God speed 
and protect them.” 

There are two questions which are caus- 
ing grave concern, especially in many of 
the industrial districts; whether the rural 
districts are affected to the same extent I 
do not know. The first question is, What 
is to be done in regard to the thousands of 
boys and girls, who, tempted by the oppor- 
tunities to make money or by the necessity 
of having to help meet the increased cost 
of living, are leaving school entirely, or 
in part, to work in the mill or factory? 
Something must be done to offset or over- 
come these conditions, or our citizenship 
must suffer later on. Are the continuation 
schools meeting this need? The other se- 
rious feature of the changed conditions 
caused by the war, and which will probably 
continue to get worse, is the fact that a 
great number of teachers are leaving the 
service of many of the districts, some to 
answer the call for service and others to 
accept positions with larger remuneration 
offered by the different business organiza- 
tions of the commercial world. 

Perhaps we may be inclined to criticize 
the instructors who are leaving the service 
for what in all probability will be only tem- 
porary positions. But this will not solve 
the question. We must remember that the 
purchasing power of the dollar is no greater 
for them than it is for us; that the salaries 
of teachers have not kept pace with the rise 
in prices of commodities and with wage in- 
creases granted in nearly all other occu- 
pations, and that enough money must be 
saved from nine months’ work to tide them 
over three months of much-needed rest. 

I believe that the minimum salary law is 
a good law, but I also believe that the State 
should in some way help those districts 
which are losing their higher grade and 








high school teachers through inability to 
compete with business interests. The high 
standard of work in many schools is being 
seriously interfered with through having 
to employ teachers whose experience has 
not fully fitted them for the positions va- 
cated by those who have had years of train- 
ing and experience. 

I have mentioned one or two questions 
which I would like to hear considered in 
order to ascertain if the difficulties we are 
experiencing are general. It may be that 
some of the directors have questions that 
seem to be more vital, but, however this 
may be, I am sure that we will all desire 
to do what is best for the common good of 
the great interests committed to our care. 

In conclusion, I assure the school officials 
of the City of Harrisburg that we are glad 
of another opportunity to again enjoy their 
hospitality and trust that this convention 
may prove of much benefit-to us all and 
that its results may be to our mutual ad- 
vantage. 

Girls of the sixth and seventh grades of 
the Verbeke Building occupied the stage 
for a short time, adding much to the in- 
terest of the opening exercises. They gave 
the Salute to the Flag, and sang “ When 
the Flag Goes By,” “ Keep the Home Fires 
Burning,” and America’s Message, after 
which Supt. J. B. Richey, of McKeesport, 
addressed the convention on 


THE NEW EDUCATION. 


I once heard a lady say: “We don’t 
know where we are going but we are on 
the way,” and, thinking of that, I had a 
notion to select that as my subject this 
morning. Twenty-nine years ago when I 
entered upon educational work in this state 
I said, “I am going somewhere and I know 
where I am going.” But after looking 
back on the work of my superintendency I 
have changed my mind. I once heard a 
noted banker of New York City tell this 
story. He was speaking to a number of 
business men about a year after the war 
had commenced. He said that a little girl 
had crossed the street to play with another 
little girl and, when she came home, her 
mother saw that she had not had a very 
good time. Her mother asked her why and 
she said, “ Mary would not let me play with 
her playthings.” The mother said, “ When 
I was a little girl and went to visit other 
little girls, if they would not let me play 
with their playthings I would: go home.” 
The child turned to her mother and said, 
“Times have changed. I just slapped her 
in the face and stayed.” 

This is not a time to complain about edu- 
cational matters and, although I may have 
sume suggestions to make that would seem 
to be perhaps critical, I want to assure you 
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I have no idea of that kind. Education has 
had a peculiar growth in this country. In 
the early years the child was not taken into 
consideration when the material of educa- 
tion was formulated. Thomas Jefferson 
established the University of Virginia, then 
established a secondary school, and the 
primary school grew upto meet it. All forms 
of education have come from upward, 
downward. The curriculum was made up 
of academic work to meet conditions at 
that time. The surprising part has been 
that the curriculum was established for 
conditions in this country that had changed 
years and years before a single thought of 
changing the material of education entered 
the minds of the schoolmasters of the 
country. 

An academic condition with the indus- 
trial condition—and we had only one kind 
of medicine to give these children no dif- 
ference what their mental abilities were, 
and that was book education. We said to 
them, regardless of their ability, “ This kind 
of education is the only kind we have and 
af you can’t take it you must become a 
truant, one who is unprepared to meet the 
conditions of the world in which you live.” 
We took no responsibility as regards the 
welfare of the child who could not take the 
instruction as we gave it. The rarest thing 
in this country is teaching school—is to 
teach a thing until it is fastened in the 
child’s mind as was intended. The new 
education will attack that problem first, by 
giving to the children that real teaching 
which goes with the presentation of all that 
may be needed until the thing becomes a 
fact, a dynamic force, in the child’s life. 
We have mistaken the presentation of 
knowledge for teaching. Mr. Elliott and 
a man from Columbia name two causes of 
retardation. We find over 60 per cent. of 
the children tardy, and this is due to late 
entrance in school and slow progress in the 
course. There are all sorts of schemes for 
overcoming this. The test of the right kind 
according to the number of special teach- 
ers in the school. Efficiency or inefficiency, 
according to the number of special teach- 
ers to. do the work that ought to be done 
in the regular class room. 

We start out to solve the problem of 
elimination and _ retardation. Children 
leave school when they come to stages in 
life in which they cannot profit by the kind 
of education they get. The work becomes 
too difficult.. They are not succeeding, are 
not interested, and then they want to leave 
the school. At once they become a trou- 
blesome factor, and after a while the child 
is lost to the school, lost to himself, lost 
as a good citizen of the Commonwealth, 
because he has not the preparation to take 
his place in the industrial or civil life 
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where he can earn sufficient to establish a 
home and maintain it—which is absolutely 
meer and fundamental in our citizen- 
ship. 

Now, what is the first and great reform 
in the public education? It is the selecting 
of this subject-matter, and arranging the 
child’s progress so that it can be taught in 
the time given to normal children, so that 
it can be worked over and become a power 
to that individual in attacking the new 
problems that will come in the new stage. 
Therefore, he should be succeeding all the 
time, should want to stay in school, and 
want to continue in this work of success. 
That is the first great reform, and I don’t 
know of anyone who wants the job of 
solving that problem. 

We have two classes of children. Those 
that can profit by academic instruction and 
those that cannot. Sometimes we put some 
of them in the deficient school, and then we 
start a continuation school to bring back 
some of those that have left. There are 
some cases, I know, where boys and girls 
must go to work to help earn a living, but 
I venture to say that ninety per cent. of 
these children in the continuation schools 
are there because of the lack in some way, 
ether in the course of study, or in good 
teaching, or from some other such cause. 
Massachusetts, a few years ago, made an 
investigation as to why the children in the 
grammar school left the school. They 
found that in many cases children left be- 
cause there was nothing in the school that 
attracted them, or that gave them any as- 
surance that they were getting something 
that would be of benefit to them by remain- 
ing in the school. Then they came and 
offered manual training and book-keeping 
and sewing, etc., as a kind of auxiliary. 
Those things are all necessary but they do 
not solve the problem, and, when the great 
State of Massachusetts said “We do not 
have wares to sell that the public wants,” 
it was a self-conviction. 

It has not solved the problem. When 
children come to the age of 14, and we must 
close our eyes and say there is nothing in 
the world that we can do, we should begin 
at that point to reconstruct. These chil- 
dren need a new education, not manual 
training, nor sewing. That is the regular 
work of the high school. Cooking and sew- 
ing and information of that kind are simply 
the regular work of any well-organized 
school, and any school that does not have 
these things is lacking as a general edu- 
cational proposition. But when I find a 
boy that cannot profit by education such as 
we have been giving him, instead of saying, 
“ Johnny, you did not pass,” I would advise 
a better plan for the next year Johnny 
comes back to school driven there by his 
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parents. He does not want to come back, 
he has not been promoted, and we have 
Johnny the truant, and just as soon as 
Johnny can get out of the clutches of the 
law he says to the public school, “Good- 
bye, I don’t know where I am going, but 
I am on my way.” 

Here we want a new education, where a 
boy can get the kind of education that will 
make him a productive and good citizen. 
Then there will be little occasion for con- 
tinuation schools such as we have in this 
country. I find this in the continuation 
school. Every boy and girl that goes to 
continuation school in this state goes with 
defiance. Why? Because he believes that 
he is being robbed of a day’s pay. You 
cannot teach children when they come to 
school with that disposition. I have talked 
with men in this work, and they say the 
same thing. It is a waste of time and ef- 
fort, and a waste of public money, to run 
continuation schools on this plan. There 
must be some reform in that particular 
phase of education. 

When we come up to the high school, 
there should be definite education to pre- 
pare for the college, the vocational depart- 
ments, etc. We have a commercial course 
in our high school. There are 400 pupils 
and the course is four years in length. It 
is definite and complete in itself because it 
prepares for a vocation. We have a teach- 
er’s training course which is also complete. 
There is no place in the world that affords 
a better opportunity for training teachers 
than the city. Here they have a chance to 
practice teaching, to have good teaching, 
to develop ability to teach. The city train- 
ing school is one of the valuable assets in 
our work. But the Legislature turned 
down a bill establishing, under state au- 
thority, the city training schools. 

Education should be definite and definite- 
ness means this—that when a boy or girl 
comes up to the high school they have a 
right to get into the kind of course of which 
they can make a success. And making it 
a success because they must achieve their 
purpose, the boy or girl becomes a power 
for boosting that school, creates an at- 
mosphere of desire to stay in the school 
and accomplish something worth while. 

We also need an industrial course in the 
high school that gives the elements of the 
trades, not merely some general manual 
training. You have performed your duty 
to the child in giving him what he needs, 
and in the future no man can justify the 
expenditure of money in pursuing any 
course that is going to do less than this. 
Therefore, where a school gives manual 
training at a great cost, or any other sub- 
ject from which children cannot profit, 
they are wasting public funds. 
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My opinion is this: That this curricu- 
lum, this subject-matter, must be adjusted 
to keep up with the conditions; that educa- 
tion must be definite, must be vocational, 
leading children to something definite that 
they are able to do when they get through 
school. 

Dean Clifford B. Connelly, member of 
the Board of Education of Pittsburgh, fol- 
lowed in an address upon 


VOCATIONALIZED SCHOOLS. 


The Effect of War upon American Life. 
—The cause of democracy in this country 
was greatly advanced when the United 
States entered the war with the purpose 
“to make the world safe for democracy.” 
Such a lofty declaration carried more with 
it than the patriotic task of organizing a 
nation for modern warfare; more than ally- 
ing our resources and man-power with the 
cause of other nations to crush a common 
foe; more even than world-peace at what- 
ever price it might be purchased. 

It was a call to arms aganist autocracy— 
autocracy in government primarily. The 
experience of the past ten months must 
have convinced us of the futility of en- 
tering the lists against a political autocracy 
on a foreign soil as long as autocracies of 
other kinds were a part of our national 
life. This sense of unpreparedness has 
brought about a democratizing of our social 
relationships, as men of all ranks changed 
civilian attire and life for the khaki and 
the life of military camp; of our industrial 
relationships as employers and employees, 
laying aside old hostilities, united in speed- 
ing up industries in the making of muni- 
tions; and even of our educational insti- 
tutions as they, notably some of the old 
traditional schools, attempted to supply the 
demand for the technically and the indus- 
trially trained man for the service of the 
government. 

The Meaning of Vocationalizing Our 
Schools—It has been stated authorita- 
tively that from the standpoint of educa- 
tion as well as industry “the war had 
found the United States vocationally un- 
prepared.” For almost fifty years there 
has been a definite movement on foot in 
this country to have the school function 
with real life. The stand was taken then 
that the school does not exist for itself 
alone but has a duty to perform towards 
the community and its needs. Its curricu- 
lum, therefore, must be based upon the 
dominant needs of the times. This is what 
is meant by the vocationalizing of our 
schools. 

‘A Brief History of the Vocationalizing 
Process.—This process is by no means new 
in American education but the truth is 
upon us now that we have been tardy in 
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applying it with anything like the same zeal 
and spirit that characterize American life. 
In the early days the classical school arose 
to meet a definite need. Its purpose was to 
train men for the so-called learned profes- 
sions by giving a general schooling in the 
learning of the ancients, for the most part, 
as fundamental to what was then known 
as education. In the course of time clas- 
sical schools had to be vocationalized, giv- 
ing rise to theological seminaries, medical 
institutions and law schools. Within the 
life-time of most of us the engineering 
schools came into existence to meet the call 
for technically trained men to cope with 
the industrial development of the nation. 
Now there seems to be no limit to the spe- 
cialized types of engineers that can be 
trained in our schools. 

In the realm of secondary education the 
same vocationalizing process is true. The 
academic high school was first and pre- 
pared the student for the classical college. 
The commercial high school came into 
being as naturally as the engineering school 
and is as distinct a departure from the 
academic as the technical institute is from 
the college. The present day technical 
high school is a vocationalized form of the 
academic school. In the same sense ele- 
mentary education, from its earliest his- 
tory has been vocational and has under- 
gone much vocationalizing. 

The One Thing Lacking.—From this it 
would appear that the school has not been 
negligent of the demands that have been 
made upon it. The fact is that education 
has been so careful about precedent and 
tradition, that although progress has been 
made, the real spirit has been stifled. It is 
difficult, for example, to associate the word 
“school” with “industry.” As Dewey 
points out in his book “Schools of To- 
morrow,” our word for school comes from 
the Greek meaning “leisure.” Children 
often went to school at their leisure or the 
leisure of their parents, or to win a place 
in the leisure class. Supply the word “ cul- 
ture” and we have the commonly accepted 
conception of the school. In practice, there 
is no great difference between one-sided, 
narrow interpretation of culture and the 
autocratic spirit of the nation that spells 
the word K-U-L-T-U-R. 

The struggle to vocationalize our schools 
to the full modern sense of the term may 
be traced along two definite lines, (1) 
within the school curriculum, and (2) out- 
side influences. 

Within the Curriculum.—tThe introduc- 
tion of drawing into the school curriculum 
added a new element, the making use of 
the eye and hand in education. It took al- 
most two hundred years for this study to 
win general acceptance as a subject of in- 
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struction. No sooner was it tried out, how- 
ever, than the annual reports of superin- 
tendents of schools and commissioners of 
education began to suggest a practical turn 
to education. It was followed by a new 
subject that came into being as a protest to 
the . purely bookish curriculum of the 
schools. Like drawing, manual training, 
before it gained proper recognition, had 
to struggle against “ignorance, prejudice 
and indifference.” The history of this 
movement is one of the most interesting in 
education. In the National Education 
Association, the discussion on the subject 
ran through a period of sixteen years, 
when, as was claimed, the literature bear- 
ing on the subject forms one of the most 
complete treatises, from a pedagogical 
standpoint, that ever appeared in print. 
Manual training added to the curriculum 
constructive handwork for a definite cul- 
tural purpose. This opened the way for 
vocational education as we understand it 
to-day, defined as “that form of education 
whose controlling purpose is to give train- 
ing of a secondary grade to persons over 
fourteen years of age for increased effic- 
iency in useful employment in the trades 
and industries, in agriculture, in commerce 
and commercial pursuits, and in callings 
based upon the knowledge of home eco- 
nomics.” Preliminary training of this type 
given in the upper grades of the elementary 
schools is classed as pre-vocational edu- 
cation. 

Outside Influences.—The seemingly easy 
sequence of development—merely a matter 
of time—takes on a different color when 
one considers the great amount of pressure 
from without that was exerted in the effort 
to vocationalize our schools. Here we have 
the familiar story of private enterprise and 
philanthropy serving as pioneers in edu- 
cating the public conscience to the need. 
The springing up of trade schools to take 
the place of apprenticeship, continuation 
schools for those already employed giving 
supplemental practice, or related studies, 
or both, apprenticeship schools conducted 
by employing establishments, co-operative 
schools with co-operative agreements be- 
tween the school and the employing estab- 
lishment and the more modern enterprise, 
the corporation schools—each one of which 
could rise up in judgment against narrow- 
ness and selfishness in school adminis- 
tration. 

Social agencies, through the years, have 
sounded many warnings against the in- 
evitable blind alley towards which the old 
traditional education headed so many of 
our youth. The power of the press, espe- 
cially in recent years, has been hurled 
against the backward school and the ab- 
sent-minded old fogy of a teacher. Or- 
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ganizations have been launched with the 
specific purpose of promoting vocational 
education such as the National Society for 
the Promotion of Industrial Education, 
made up of business men, statesmen, econ- 
omists and educators. Favorable legisla- 
tion has been enacted in a number of the 
states and twice Congress was called upon 
in the last five or six years to help put 
across a law that, in one grand sweep, 
would nationalize the vocationalizing of 
the schools of the country. This very 
month marks the anniversary of the final 
consummation of that aim in the passage 
of the Smith-Hughes Bill, the most impor- 
tant piece of legislation passed up to that 
time, since the Civil War, and only eclipsed 
up to the present, by the declaraton of war 
last April. 

War Emphasizes the Need of Vocation- 
alized Schools——War had already been de- 
clared until the new Federal agency con- 
stituted under the Smith-Hughes Bill—the 
Federal Board of Vocational Education— 
had an opportunity to prove its worth. The 
war brought home the need of industrially 
trained men. Within eight months forty- 
six states were organized for vocational 
education under the Board and work was 
well under way for the training of men es- 
pecially needed in the prosecution of war. 
A series of war-training classes were es- 
tablished “to fit drafted men not yet called 
to the cantonments for various occupations 
requiring other than military schooling.” 
The schools of the country were mobilized 
to give training to conscripted men. A 
program is also being outlined to take care 
of the vocational re-education and place- 
ment of disabled soldiers and sailors. 

Pre-War Objections—In the dawning 
light of just one year of achievement it 
might be well to state briefly the standard 
objections that have been used before the 
war against vocationalized schools. These 
have been classified as follows: 1. Control, 
2. Narrowness of aim, 3, Prescription of 
future careers, 4. Difficulty of adaptation, 
and 5. Expense. It was feared that voca- 
tional education would fall under the con- 
trol of selfish interests. There was a belief 
that a program of vocational education 
rests on “an incomplete vision of the real 
meaning of education and that it set up 
aims that are indefensibly narrow.” It 
was proclaimed that vocational education 
is dangerous “ because of its supposed tend- 
ency to prescribe or fix the future careers 
of boys and girls on the level of the train- 
ing given which is assumed to be lower, or 
in some way less desirable than that of tra- 
ditional education.” It was thought im- 
possible to adapt this specific training “to 
the rapidly changing conditions of com- 
merce and industry.” Finally its develop- 
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ment as a public responsibility is expensive. 

The Present Duty—How really trivial 
these objections look to us as we take our 
place as a people in the world-conflict! 
Selfishness has been thrown to the winds 
in the effort to serve. We are thinking and 
talking in world terms. The flower of our 
young manhood as well as our most precious 
resources are being conscripted to the cause 
of war. We have found it possible to adapt 
ourselves to any measure that will make 
for winning the war. Money by the bil- 
lions is being spent without any sign of ob- 
jection. As school men we have been proud 
to see our students and former students 
rush to the call of arms. It remains now 
our part to enlist our best efforts towards 
the fulfillment of a program of education 
—the vocationalizing of our schools— 
which is “vital to national defense and 
prosperity in war or in peace.” 

DISCUSSION BY DIRECTORS. 


In the discussion of the subject of “ Vo- 
cationalized Schools” by the Directors, Dr. 
Yost, Bethlehem, said: The number of boys 
in the industrial class is 140, in two divi- 
sions, distributed among the manufacturing 
industries of the town, mainly at the Beth- 
lehem Steel Company. One division spends 
two weeks in school while the other spends 
a corresponding period at work. These di- 
visions alternate at end of two-weeks 
periods. They receive fifteen cents per 
hour for eight hours’ work at the industries, 
and fifteen cents per hour for every hour 
spent in school. This is no bluff, but an 
actual fact. Some start at 6.40 A. M. and 
continue for eight hours, while others start 
at 7.30, depending on the rules of the par- 
ticular shop in which they work. The aca- 
demic work for the first year embraces 
thorough work in English, arithmetic, in- 
dustrial geography, mechanical drawing, 
and trade theory. The academic work is 
as closely correlated with the shop work as 
we can make it. The mechanical drawing 
for the first year includes the fundamental 
principles, designing and drawing from 
actual models, free-hand sketches of me- 
chanical models, extension lines, dimension 
lines, arrow heads, letters and figures, full- 
sized drawings drawn to scale, isometric 
and orthographic projections, etc. Forty- 
five minutes are spent every day on trade 
theory, and the explanation of the various 
machines and processes that the boys will 
deal with in the plant. For that purpose 
the Board has equipped the department 
with positively the best machinery in the 
market, viz.. 2 Brown & Sharp Milling 
Machines, 2 Gould & Eberhart Shapers, 1 
Hendey Engine Lathe, 1 Springfield Engine 
Lathe, 2 Sibley Drill Presses, 1 Universal 
Grinding Machine, all of the latest design, 
and motor driven. 
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The boys while in the shops have been at 
the following machines: Boring-mill, lathe, 
planer, milling-machine, shaper, drill-press, 
tool-grinding, bench-work, and inspection 
of government munitions work. This work 
will vary as the boys become more and 
more proficient. For years the custom in 
many shops in handling apprentices is to 
make them expert in the working of one 
machine and the apprentice no longer re- 
ceived the general all-around knowledge 
of the trade that the apprentices of an ear- 
lier day received. To prevent this special- 
izing on one machine or process, the Board 
has employed a Supervisor, who spends 
every afternoon in the shops where he looks 
after the interests of the boys and sees to 
it that they get a chance at all phases of 
the work. The boys all like the work, and 
from personal conversation with superin- 
tendents and foremen, I know that they 
are all heartily in favor of the Industrial 
Course. The course extends over a period 
of four years and the academic work 
changes from year to year. English, math- 
ematics, physics, chemistry, history, me- 
chanical drawing, and choice of languages 
will be given. For the second year the 
rate of pay will be twenty cents per hour 
for shop and school, twenty-five cents per 
hour for the third year and thirty cents per 
hour for the fourth year, with a bonus of 
$200 at completion of course. The boys 
will work all through vacation with the 
exception of a short vacation granted each 
boy. They will be finished mechanics at 
the end of four years, with both head and 
hand trained. 

Not a single accident of a serious nature 
has occurred to the boys in the shops, in 
fact, the alternate weeks of school and shop 
has given them a work and rest period that 
has had an effect of developing their mus- 
cles and adding weight to their bodies. 

The employers are very enthusiastic over 
the course and are lending their support in 
every possible way for which there is a 
need and demand in the community. Di- 
plomas are given from the High School at 
the completion of the course, signed by the 
school authorities and officials of the indus- 
tries certifying to their completion of both 
parts of the course. 

Mr. George Wiles, Johnstown: Last June 
the Johnstown school board sent a com- 
mittee to Gary, Indiana, to investigate their 
schools, and they adopted a modified Gary 
system. Since that time we have employed 
the system, calling it the modified Johns- 
town system. We have started lately a 
radio-buzzer class for drafted men, also 
classes teaching the care of automobiles, 
aeroplanes, etc. The success of the con- 
tinuation schools depends largely on the 
teachers. Manual Training in the schools 
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is all right, and I seem to see an honest 
difference of opinion between the com- 
mittee that formulated the Gary system and 
the vocational people. The boy who has 
some academic training makes a better 
mechanic. I have a cousin who has spent 
fifteen years in the sanitation work in the 
Philippine Islands. He is now employed 
by the Rockefeller Foundation, and he 
says we are going to win this war, but not 
as to the number of men. He says we will 
win the war by some mechanical contriv- 
ances. We will have to make machines to 
beat the Germans; they have it down to a 
science. We have helped to design what 
we hope will be one of the model schools 
of the United States. It looks now as if 
the vocational system is coming to the 
front. All our boys are very much in favor 
of the vocational work. 

Mr. Goodenough, New Kensington: 
When our factory wants more machine 
work or pattern work done than we can do 
in our shop, we send it to the New Ken- 
sington Vocational School. There was a 
write-up in the Pittsburgh Gazette Times 
on Sunday, January 27th. A copy of this 
can be obtained and a splendid idea of this 
work can be gathered from this account. 
This article is inserted elsewhere in this 
report. 

Mr. G. W. Morton, Renovo: There is 
one thing that does not appeal to me very 
strongly and that is that everything that 
has been said is for the larger cities and 
towns. What are we of the smaller towns 
going to do? I represent a town of about 
6,000 inhabitants. We have one of the 
finest high schools in the state. Now I 
would like to hear from some one here who 
is working out the vocational training in a 
smaller town. We are trying to get this 
established in our schools. We have do- 
mestic science, but we have not gotten far 
enough to advance to the other vocational 
training for the boys in the bench work and 
machine work. We are working along 
those lines and are trying, as directors, to 
do our part so as to help these boys to be- 
come real men and real mechanics. I must 
have something from the smaller city or 
from the city that is struggling from a . 
financial standpoint—a city that has the 
tax-payers back of them and who want 
their boys to have these things, the best 
that is in the market. 

Director from Butler: We have in Butler 
county one of those agricultural schools 
although I am not very familiar with the 
work there. I would like to hear about 
that work. I have no doubt there are 
others here most interested in the rural 
districts. 

Mr. Stoudnour, Blair County: Repre- 
senting a borough of a few less than three 
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thousand inhabitants in which we have both 
a paper mill and a book factory, it has been 
a problem to us what to do there along the 
lines of vocational education. We have 
been told all over this great land of ours 
that food will win this war, and if that be 
true, then what shall we do in this State of 
Pennsylvania in vocational training, to get 
that food which is to be the factor in win- 
ning this war? I want to endorse voca- 
tional work, industrial work, and I believe 
that we must work out in the particular 
districts an education adapted to the com- 
munity in which we are. In our little bor- 
ough, we try in a measure to prepare our 
boys and girls to meet the wants of the 
community in which they are to do the 
work for us in that mill and factory. I 
am proud to say—and I would rather say 
it if the Superintendent of the schools of 
Blair county were not in this room—that 
he (Supt. T. S. Davis), representing the 
schools which are largely rural, has cer- 
tainly given an inspiration to the boys and 
girls in the country to do work along the 
lines of agriculture, and to better equip 
themselves for farming, and to raise more 
potatoes than has been done in Blair county 
for years. So we as directors want to do 
this. We want to prepare our boys and 
girls to meet the wants of the community 
in which they are, if they are to be resi- 
dents and to be useful, productive persons 
in that community in which they live. 
Supt. Frank McClung, Butler: I heartily 
approve of what Mr. Stoudnour just said 
in regard to the food. In Butler county 
we have a strictly rural set of schools. We 
have a vocational rural high school. It is 
Situated in a little town of 300 people in 
the middle of a township perhaps of a thou- 
sand people. The two boards (the town- 
ship board and the borough board) united 
to conduct the affairs of this vocational 
school. It was first run as a high school 
for two years. Then an agricultural de- 
partment was added, and it was called an 
agricultural high school. The boys were 
given work in agricultural studies, testing 
seed, etc. They studied text-books on that 
work. The next year the domestic science 
department was added, and the girls re- 
ceived instruction in that work. A man 
from State College is the head of the agri- 
cultural work and a lady who is a grad- 
uate from State College is the head of the 
Domestic Science. There are at present 
about sixty students in this school. The 
agricultural and the vocational work is so 
mixed that the boys and girls receive the 
things that are going to be of practical use 
to them when they go back to stay on the 
farms. They have a blacksmith shop, a 
carpenter shop, a room where they test milk 
and churn butter. The girls have a build- 
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ing where domestic science is taught. They 
have a dining-room furnished where they 
go through all the different stages of the 
work. Sewing is taught. It seems to me 
that in that sort of school we have the type 
that reaches the strictly rural communities. 
The people in the district thought at first 
this kind of work was going to cost them 
too much money. It has been running four 
years and it has the undivided support of 
all the community. Boys and girls come as 
far as 12 and 15 miles from other districts 
to that school. I don’t know whether I 
have said anything to help you along that 
line, but will be glad to answer any ques- 
tions. 

Mr. Barnhart, of Mt. Pleasant township, 
rose to say that Mr. Eicher was in position 
to tell of the work being done there. 

Mr. Hubert Eicher, Harrisburg (State 
Board of Education): Mr. Barnhart spoke 
of the vocational agricultural school which 
was established in Mt. Pleasant township 
four years ago. That work was introduced 
with the assistance of the vocational 
teacher. It was a new undertaking and 
was one of the first five schools that Mr. 
Dennis established in the State. Some of 
the boys came from the coke yard but the 
larger number of them came from farms. 
With the co-operation of Mr. Dennis, 
County Supt. Shaw, and the school board, 
they have and are retaining one of the 36 
vocational schools in the State of Pennsyl- 
vania. I regret that I did not have an op- 
portunity to see that school carried through 
as originally planned, but I am pleased to 
know that the work continues to progress 
in first-class order. The draft is seriously 
affecting the entire faculty. The super- 
intendent stated that regardless of the in- 
terruption brought on by the draft, the vo- 
cational school would be continued. That 
was four months ago, and whether this has 
continued I do not know, but the county 
superintendent is in possession of the facts 
and he can give you a better statement of 
the work for the present time. 

President McClure: Was there co-op- 
eration on the part of the parents? 

Mr. Eicher: It was with difficulty that 
we persuaded the parents to believe as we 
believed at that time, but we had hearty co- 
operation on the part of members of the 
faculty. They would visit the homes of 
those people and spend sometimes a night, 
sometimes a day and night, and by the 
socializing of the school, by drawing the 
parents into the school by entertainments, 
etc., we secured their interest. At the end 
of the second year the hearty co-operation 
of the parents was given without any ques- 
tion. 

Mr. S. A. Manning, Nesquehoning: I 
represent a township of 4,500 inhabitants. 
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We have a vocational school with manual 
training. We give our boys the best we 
can. The parents opposed us too, but we 
got them interested. Our boys are encour- 
aged to go ahead in this work. The con- 
tinuation school is a fine thing. We have 
a lot of trouble with our foreign pupils. 
Sometimes they put it over on us and get 
away from school but, if we find it out, we 
yank them back into school. 

The following committees were an- 
nounced by President McClure: 

Nominations.—H. M. Lessig, Pottstown, 
J. G. Pierson, Wyoming county, J. C. 
Brown, Bloomsburg, R. A. Zentmyer, Ty- 
rone, and Dr. J. H. Ringer, Westmoreland 
county. 

Resolutions—S. C. Schmucker, West 
Chester, Chas. M. Magee, Easton, John H. 
Hopper, Luzerne county, C. C. Kelso, 
Swissvale, R. B. Allen, Bradford county, 
Willis H. Brown, Butler county, and A. D. 
Dean, Scranton. 

Necrology.—Rev. N. T. Schmidt, Mont- 
gomery county, G. L. Rankin, Munhall, 
Geo. W. Painter, Lebanon county, L. L. 
Yoder, Somerset county, and E. V. Brown, 
Clearfield county. 

Reception of Governor.—Robert A. End- 
ers, Harrisburg, J. H. Bitz, Westmoreland 
county, G. R. Speer, Allegheny county, E. 
M. Lockhart, Indiana county, and Chas. R. 
Cutshall, Huntingdon county. 
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THURSDAY AFTERNOON. 








HE session of the afternoon was called 

to order at 1.30 o'clock. After music 

by a selected class of pupils, the annual ad- 
dress of the President was made by Mr. S. 
R. McClure, of North Braddock, as follows: 


PRESIDENTS ADDRESS: A DIRECTOR’S LOOK 
AROUND. 

It occurs to me as appropriate at this 
time to discuss the school situation from a 
Director’s point of view; a Director’s “ look 
around” the educational field. The School 
Boards do not and cannot study the school 
situation as our superintendents, principals 
and teachers study it. We give the sub- 
ject only a very limited portion of our time. 
Our best office must be the use of good 
judgment in the selection of superintend- 
ents, principals and teachers, and in col- 
lecting from all sources enough money to 
pay fair salaries. Where salaries are low 
and the duration of employment uncertain 
it is only natural that normal men and 
women will hesitate to undertake the pro- 
fession of teaching where other profes- 
sions or other occupations offer better in- 
come and more satisfactory working con- 
ditions; but if the tenure is too secure and 
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the salary comfortable we cannot be sure 
of the best service from teachers. 

Upon directors, the law puts the respon- 
sibility of securing teachers, the range of 
choice being limited to those who are given 
credentials by our superintendents. It also 
puts upon them almost the entire respon- 
sibility of housing conditions and of en- 
forcing school attendance and a large share 
of the responsibility for the theories and 
methods practiced in the school rooms. 

It is necessary not merely that teachers 
work hard; their theories and methods are 
vital matters. The Chinese have a theory 
of education; their teachers work hard and 
their pupils are studious. The Japanese 
by changing their educational theories be- 
came changed in a short time from a parity 
with the Chinese to one of the foremost 
and most powerful of modern nations, Our 
schools have suffered much from wrong 
theories with the idea of being more com- 
plete and thorough. Children’s text-books 
have been enlarged in quantity and made 
more difficult in quality until the mastery 
of the text-books assigned for the eight 
grades of our public schools is a matter of 
ruining the health of the children who un- 
dertake it; being hard pressed to master 
the text-books. The teacher a few years 
ago held children in continuous session 
from the opening to the noon hour and 
from taking up in the afternoon until the 
time of dismissal. This continued in many 
of our schools, until it was found that the 
children in our public schools are below 
normal physical standards. Now we are 
in the midst of another reform and a very 
much needed one; endeavoring to train 
boys so they will be fit to be soldiers, and 
girls so they will be strong enough to walk 
up and down stairs; to establish a more 
properly balanced system of education for 
mind and body and undo the damage 
wrought through overloaded text-books. 

Some time ago I received notice of my 
appointment as a delegate to the National 
Convention of Compulsory Education Of- 
ficials held at Chicago, November 14 to 17; 
a Truant Officers’ Convention. As a 
teacher years ago I attended State and Na- 
tional educational conventions. It oc 
cured to me that as a director, and in view 
of the usual duty of the President of this 
organization to furnish an annual address, 
I might take a further look around and see 
what I could gather up at the Truant Of- 
ficers’ conventions—getting a view of the 
school situation from another angle. 

I stopped on the way to the convention 
and spent a couple of hours in the Gary 
School. In the molders’ department I 
found a man in charge who was evidently 
a workman rather than a trained peda- 
gogue. I learned that under the school 
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law he could not be paid as a teacher but 
was paid as a workman—union wages. 
He liked this job and was making a suc- 
cess of it. The school officers of the State 
might have interfered with this but as the 
plan worked well, they did not interfere. 
The boys, as you have heard, do all kinds 
of repair work about the place, carpentry, 
painting, plumbing, tinning, concreting, etc. 
An Austrian had been caught during the 
hard times showing children how to mend 
their own shoes, as their shoes were not fit 
to wear and the parents had no money. He 
had been a cobbler in his native country, 
talked English well and had a helpful dis- 
position. They were wise school directors 
who kept him at this. They equipped a 
room with cobblers’ outfits and put him in 
charge, not as a teacher taught in schools 
of pedagogy, but as a practical man, and 
paid him as they paid the molder. To-day 
he is still teaching children to cobble their 
own shoes. Under his tuition some 60 
pairs of shoes per day are mended by the 
children who will wear the shoes they 
themselves mended. This thing of having 
the boys take care of themselves and their 
school house looked good to me, and I en- 
quired whether the boys also did the scrub- 
bing and the sweeping of the school rooms, 
and whether the girls washed the dishes in 
the cafeteria restaurant where noon lunches 
are served to pupils. I was told that that 
was farther than the schooi authorities at 
Gary could go. Though the people are 
largely foreign yet when they come to 
America these Italian and Slovak mothers 
are too proud and Americanized to allow 
their boys to scrub up the school floors and 
the girls to wash the school dishes. 

At the Truant Officers’ convention I 
noted a few statements of general interest. 
“A larger percentage of the population is 
in school in the United States than in any 
other country: Great Britain has 19 per 
cent., France 17 per cent., Germany 20 per 
cent., Russia 4 per cent., United States 23 
per cent.” “Chicago spends annually on 
its schools $25,000,000.” “Do not let your 
educational standards be broken down by 
reason of the war as they have been in the 
European countries. To maintain our edu- 
cational standards is to conserve national 
resources. Some of the European coun- 
tries are now making strenuous efforts to 
undo the damage they have already suf- 
fered in failure to keep up their educational 
work.” “Our country, though at war, is 
strong and rich and there is no need to 
break down our educational standards. 
The man who would blow a hole in our 
national educational law is as much a na- 
tional enemy as he who would blow a hole 
in the side of one of our battleships.” 

Some of the most interesting things I 
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gathered were not from the program. One 
for example: In one of our leading states 
pupils completing their High School course 
may enter the State Normal School receiv- 
ing full credit for work done in the High 
School and, after leaving the Normal 
School, full credit is given in the Colleges 
and State University for the work done 
in the Normal Schools. That State was 
not Pennsylvania. Pennsylvania has a 
great many good high schools, whose teach- 
ers are more liberally paid than the teach- 
ers of the Normal Schools; and we need 
our Normal Schools and they should be 
better supported and their facilities should 
be enlarged. But if we support them with 
more liberal appropriations instead of giv- 
ing them a monopoly of teaching creden- 
tials in lieu of the money that they should 
be provided with, would we not be follow- 
ing a better plan? 

Dr. Robertson, Commissioner of Health 
of Chicago, says, “ There is only one way 
to ventilate school rooms, and that is to 
open the windows. With the great number 
of children confined in a small space, there 
is no other method of sufficiently chang- 
ing the air and inroducing fresh oxygen 
sufficient for the needs. Heating engineers 
have done their best, and salesmen of all 
systems have given us assurance but they 
do not and never did by any of their sys- 
tems get sufficient ventilation or nearly 
sufficient ventilation. They may shut the 
windows and save coal but just as surely 
as down go the windows, up goes the death 
rate. The worst economy in all the world 
is to keep school windows shut to save coal, 
all system of ventilation notwithstand- 
ing.” “What shall it profit a child if he 
shall gain the whole curriculum and lose 
his own health?” “Every teacher should 
throw up the windows every hour. Bac- 
teria from diseased mouths and lungs will 
spread all over the school rooms and re- 
main so for many hours.” Dr. Robertson 
also defends compulsory vaccination. There 
are many people who through foolishness 
resist vaccination. The alternative is not 
to bar the children from school but to 
quarantine the house and ‘all persons be- 
longing to it where people resist vaccina- 
tion. 

There is a great deal said these days 
about elective courses and about letting 
children study what pleases them. My 
own opinion is that if their own pleasure 
governs the matter the average boy will not 
study anything enough to do him much 
good. I _ from Mr. Lovejoy, Superin- 
tendent of the National Child’s Labor Com- 
mittee, “ Should a 14-year old boy trample 
on our curriculum or ride rough-shod over 
our educational system because he does not 
like it? Is his immature judgment to de- 
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termine these questions? Our possibility 
is to make him like what is best for him.” 

Coming to the main purpose of this Chi- 
cago Convention, laws and conditions af- 
fecting the truancy department under the 
direction of the Truancy Officers also 
called Compulsory Educational officials, I 
shall attempt to give you a summary of 
ideas, throwing in a few of my own, but 
in the main gathered from all sources and 
mostly from addresses and reports sub- 
mitted to. the Convention. 

The first and principal cause of truancy 
is not the inherent viciousness of the child 
but defective home conditions. Children 
are not fit for school because their homes 
have not fitted them for it and it is as use- 
less to force underfed and ill-clothed chil- 
dren into school as to force sick men out of 
the hospitals into the shops to go to work. 

“The cause of defective home conditions 
is in most cases drunkenness and to cor- 
rect irregular attendance at school involves 
abolishing the use of alcoholic drinks.” 

Others contend that the truants usually 
come from a class of people who habitu- 
ally, and from generation to generation, 
are not able to properly regulate their own 
habits and sustain themselves. That, in- 
stead of being supported by charity from 
year to year and from generation to gen- 
eration, the Government should take charge 
of these people; collect their incomes, su- 
pervise their expenditures so that the prod- 
uct of their own labor will feed and clothe 
them. If a child has more ambition than 
his parents and desires to be clothed as 
other children are clothed, that child should 
be aided and not hindered in such ambition. 
Attendance officers should not force under- 
fed, improperly clothed and unfit children 
to go into school. 

In reply to this it is contended that, while 
most of the truancy of the present day is 
due to defective homes, the school author- 
ities cannot remedy this to-day. We can 
help only the homes of the future. Others 
contended that the homes are helped 
through the schools, that the children learn 
at school and teach their parents; that 
much of cooking, sewing, ventilation, etc., 
is taught to parents by the children through 
the schools. Among causes of truancy 
enumerated were the cigarette habit. The 
cigarette fiend becomes incompetent and 
irresponsible as the habit grows upon him. 
Pennsylvania has provided sufficient laws 
on the cigarette question—but the laws are 
not enforced. Other causes are working 
nights, too much attendance on movies 
and other cheap shows. And last but not 
least—take notice of this—we as directors 
have need to get the views of both the 
teachers and truant officers; the truant offi- 
cers complain again and again that much 
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of the trouble with pupils who play truant 
from school is caused by unreasonable 
teachers. It was complained that where 
pupils were out of school, the teachers in 
many, very many cases try to put the whole 
blame upon the truant officers. But the 
fact is, the teachers themselves are to 
blame, and if the truant officer has proper 
authority he would investigate the teacher, 
reprimand, punish and discharge teachers 
(so says the truant officer) for unreason- 
able conduct toward pupils. Teachers 
should be better acquainted with parents, 
go to the home of parents as occasion jus- 
tifies, or have the parents come to the 
school house and see the teacher. The 
parents and teacher have a common interest 
in the welfare of the pupil, and too often, 
much too often, when the parent and 
teacher meet the attitude is not friendly 
but decidedly hostile. One of the Chicago 
truant officers with whom I got acquainted 
and who was not on the program, explain- 
ing his absence form the convention one 
day by stating that one of his principals 
had gotten into trouble and he, the truant 
officer, had to go and straighten things out. 
That is, I take it, that the principal was 
unable to manage the teacher and procure 
co-operation betwen the teacher and the 
parents of the truant. 

At this point it might be appropriate to 
say that Pennsylvania is apparently behind 
central and western states in dealing with 
the truancy problem. MHarrisburg and 
Philadelphia were represented in that con- 
vention by efficient men engaged in the 
work of the truancy department. The great 
number of truancy officers in Pennsylvania 
are men of advanced age or disqualified 
for other work, and as a matter of fact not 
qualified for truancy work. In the central 
and western states, the truancy officers are 
active and well-educated people. Large 
numbers of them are college graduates and 
as well qualified as the teachers, and, tak- 
ing into account all that is required in their 
work, it seems reasonable that they have 
need to be at least as well and probably 
better qualified than the average teacher. 

Another cause given for truancy was 
the lack of male teachers in the schools; 
and that boys who refuse to conform to 
feminine ways often become truants for 
that reason. Such matters as pushing the 
knitting fad in school are liable to lead to 
troubles along this line. 

As to the remedies for school truancy, 
the old method largely in vogue in Penn- 
sylvania is printed warnings, and unwel- 
come calls from unsympathetic, untactful 
and more or less hostile truant officers. A 
superintendent of school attendance and 
factory inspection in a northwestern state 
illustrates the case by reference to a sight 
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we sometimes see upon the street. An old, 
under-fed and weak-looking horse, har- 
nessed to a load that is much heavier than 
it should draw and a driver applying a whip 
to that horse to compel it in this weak and 
under-fed condition to draw that over-load. 
So a truant officer is sent out with hostile 
notices, warrants of arrest, and threats to 
visit perhaps a widow or wife of a drunken 
husband, whose children are not in school 
because they are underfed and without fit 
clothes—and further, their services are 
needed to keep the home in order and pro- 
vide food—and that truant officer is or- 
dered and directed by means of threats, ar- 
rests, fines and imprisonment to apply the 
whip to that mother. 

A superintendent of schools of a Western 
State quotes four rules of salesmanship as 
applicable to the work of the director. In 
fact these rules are applicable to every- 
body who wants to get along with people: 
1. Know yourself. a Know your business. 
3. Know the other fellow. 4. Know how to 
talk to the other fellow so that he will un- 
derstand. Keep in mind that the schools 
are for the Children, not for the Teacher, 
not even the Janitor. The teacher can get 
to know the other fellow by visiting the 
homes, or at any rate finding a means of 
personal contact with parents. 

Dr. Bruner, Director of Special Schools 
of Chicago, in speaking of the sub-normal 
truant, says, “People with normal minds 
maintain permanent habits through think- 
ing. Those whose minds are sub-normal, 
being unable to think properly, their habits 
cannot be made permanent. Such children 
become truant and are usually the children 
of sub-normal parents. The parents being 
sub-normal, did not train their children 
and the children therefore suffer both from 
weak mental conditions and lack of train- 
ing to develop such minds as they have.” 

Play and play-grounds and the lack of 
them are a large factor. “God’s whole wild 
country was the playground of the chil- 
dren of the past,” says a Superinterdent 
from Louisville. “No great man ever 
came from the city slums, they may come 
from the poor, but it is from the poor in 
the country communities. Children in our 
schools suffer from inactivity. During the 
day children of from three to five years walk 
about nine miles per day. Upon entering 
school their activity is greatly reduced, 
being only from one to five miles a day. 
On Saturday their activities are extended 
to ten miles and the whole record indicates 
that the normal child needs more freedom 
and activity for his proper development. 
Schools do not make proper provision for 
play and children are not allowed to play 
upon the streets. Of 700 arrests of children 
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of New York City within a certain time, 
450 were for playing on the streets. 

In dealing with remedies one interesting 
report is from the State of Indiana, on the 
Big Brother Movement of the Elks: 
“Thirty thousand men, all members of the 
organization, are looking after boys who 
have gotten sufficiently into trouble to be 
taken into Juvenile Court and 30,000 boys 
are being so helped by these men. At one 
time in the State of Indiana there were 
52 boys ready for discharge from sentence 
under the direction of the Juvenile Court 
who had no place to go, but there were 52 
lodges in the State, and each lodge took a 
boy and it is reported that 51 out of these 
52 boys had made good. Out of 1,500 
lodges of Elks 1,331 had taken up the Big 
Brother Movement. Many Catholic and 
Jewish organizations have done much work 
along the same line. Complaint is made of 
the mistake of many well-meaning people 
who devised plans for children to earn 
money to help the soldiers, thereby inter- 
fering with their education and being a 
real hindrance to conserving the strength 
of the nation by the best development of 
the boys and girls. Another good idea in 
practice in some states is, when a child is 
taken into Juvenile Court, if he makes good 
in two years the record of his case is ob- 
literated from the Court records. This law 
is now in force in five states. Such rem- 
edies while most commendable and deserv- 
ing of the highest encouragement are not 
complete. These developments can be dealt 
with adequately only through our educa- 
tional system. 

An interesting case reported from a 
western state is that of a boy, thirteen 
years of age, abused by a cruel and drunken 
father until his condition was such that he 
had been placed by the school authorities 
on the waiting list of a state institution for 
the feeble-minded. He had made no prog- 
ress in school. While he was kept at a de- 
tention home until there was room for him 
in the institution for the feeble-minded, 
one of the officers who observed him in- 
sisted that after rest he should be clothed 
as other children are clothed and started 
back to public school where with encour- 
agement from the right kind of teachers 
he made up the missing grades by the time 
he was sixteen and was considered normal. 

The attendance officers claim that they 
have to do more for less money and less 
appreciation on the part of the people than 
any other class of public officials. As sick 
people need more care and attention than 
well people, so a hospital requires more skill 
than a hotel, so for the protection of the 
State, the truant and delinquent pupils re- 
quire more care and a greater degree of 
skill than normal pupils. Delinquent and 
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negligent fathers should be put in the chain- 
gang if nothing else can be done, and used 
to improve the public highways, and there 
should be a way to shift the burden of pov- 
erty—say the truancy people—from the 
weak shoulders of the children and the 
frail shoulders of an overburdened mother 
to the strong shoulders of the State. The 
expense to the State of dealing with crim- 
inal and delinquent adults is greater than 
to educate and equip the youth so that they 
will not become delinquent adults. One of 
the agencies in the State in this work is 
the Truancy School. While our delega- 
tion made its visit to the Truancy School 
of Chicago—and that school made a most 
excellent showing—I obtained some inter- 
esting information by questioning persons 
connected with different schools. Some of 
these schools that made a good showing 
are maintained at an expense of ten dol- 
lars per week per pupil. When any sort of 
school becomes so expensive the result is 
that, while the school itself makes a good 
showing, the school is unable to provide for 
all the pupils that should be taken care of. 
This is the tendency of almshouses and 
publicly managed institutions. It is a good 
deal like an Old Folks’ Home in Western 
Pennsylvania, where when the cost was all 
counted and, without taking into account 
the labor performed by the inmates, it was 
found that the inmates of the Home might 
all be provided for in the best hotels in 
Pittsburgh from the home funds, and have 
money left over. One of the best reports 
in the matter of expense of truancy schools 
was from Newark, New Jersey. There the 
cost was only about five dollars per week 
per pupil and of this the father was re- 
quired in most cases to pay $150 per year, 
leaving a net expense to the city of about 
$100 per year. 

A boy who spent some time in one of 
these expensive schools, telling other boys 
of the good time he had there, said, “ Gee! 
it’s great. You ought to do something and 
try to get in there.” The greater success 
of the Truancy Department is not to be 
measured by the number of visits, the num- 
ber of arrests, or the number of imprison- 
ments, but rather in the fewness of these 
things, because through good work on the 
part of the teachers and truant officers 
they come to be not needed. Some of the 
truancy schools as well as some of the city 
school systems undertake to get along with 
pupils without inflicting any corporal pun- 
ishment. Perhaps it can be done, but it 
probably doubles the expense; and I can 
see no ultimate difference in results. The 
truancy school in Chicago is managed in 
that way, but when the boy won’t work or 
is incorrigible he gets demerit marks and 
these must be worked off. If he refuses to 
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work he is not flogged. No, but what is 
done ultimately is to confine him in a dun- 
geon until he is willing to work. So if 
you have teachers enough to take care of 
the boys in that way and these teachers 
can spend time enough to talk the boys 
tired, and talk them good, and truant schools 
enough and dungeons enough you can get 
the same results with the boys as you could 
get with a minute’s judicious switching, 
which would serve the purpose in most 
cases. 

A little military discipline in some schools 
would save a great sum of money spent on 
boys who don’t deserve it, and permit more 
to be spent on boys who do deserve it. In 
talking with one of the Chicago truant 
officers, a good and practical sort of chap, 
who deals with the more lawless elements, 
I spoke of the case of a truant officer I 
knew who went after a twelve-year-old boy 
with two policemen. All of them after 
much difficulty captured the boy and put 
handcuffs on him and took him to Juvenile 
Court. I said to him, “In Chicago do you 
put handcuffs on the boys?” “Naw,” he 
said in disgust, “just give him a clout on 
the jaw.” I regard that much better and 
less cruel than the Pennsylvania method. 
But the funny thing about it was finding it 
in Chicago where corporal punishment is 
not allowed. ‘Los Angeles also has an in- 
teresting method of dealing with the incor- 
rigible boy. He is not “punished,” but 
taken to Juvenile Court where he is given 
a scrubbing brush and compelled to scrub 
up the floors. One day’s experience with 
the scrubbing brush is usually enough for 
the most stubborn case. Another method 
in use in some places, where the cause of 
truancy is poverty without drunkenness 
and mismanagement—pensions are allotted 
to pupils under the name of scholarships. 
They are given like mothers’ pensions. The 
scholarship consists of so much a week 
under direction of the attendance officers 
and so administered as to avoid humiliating 
children and making them feel they are ob- 
jects of charity. Also special provision is 
made for working certificates granted to 
children of this class under the supervision 
of the attendance officer. 

Working certificates I find are managed 
in some places apparently better than we 
manage them, though our State has pro- 
vided the law for better practice by the 
Act of May 28, 1915. The working cer- 
tificate is not given to the pupil but upon 
application is sent to the employer who 
must be approved by the attendance officer. 
When the employment is determined, the 
working certificate is sent back to the 
school. The children are thus safeguarded 
against dangerous places of employment; 
dangerous machinery, bad ventilation and 
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improper working conditions. The truant 
oficer from time to time inspects the place 
of employment to see that the children hav- 
ing been employed for one kind of work 
are not set to another kind. Drill presses, 
the machinery of laundries, the dust of 
cut glass, extreme changes in temperature 
in canning factories and other such things 
are guarded against. Children are held ac- 
countable to one school until they are en- 
rolled in another school so they do not es- 
cape the truant officers by moving from one 
ward to another. 

The name “truant officer” is held by 
many to be unsuitable. It has a hostile 
sound. They should rather be called at- 
tendance officers, or school guardians and 
treated as friends of the boys and girls 
rather than as hostile to them. Their work 
should be persuasive rather than compul- 
sory, and, requiring a greater degree of 
preparation than an ordinary teacher, they 
should be paid accordingly. So say the 
truant officers. We as directors are the 
judges. There is something in their con- 
tention. 

The Philadelphia delegate to the Chicago 
convention said, “Some of the school offi- 
cers are hardly able to stand on their own 
legs. They are clingers and leaners.” He 
appeared to be handing this to school di- 
rectors—to us. Are any guilty? “If you 
give us strong principals and strong teach- 
ers,” said he, “we will need less of other 
agencies. It will not be necessary to take 
so many children to Juvenile Court.” How 
often school directors as a favor spend 
money on a weak principal or a weak 
teacher instead of a strong one! or on a 
weak truant officer! How often do we in 
unnecessary fear of some constipated tight- 
wad, who wants something for nothing and 
does not like to pay school tax, reduce the 
teachers’ wage below what the best help 
can be had for! Another matter mentioned 
by one of the Chicago medical supervisors 
is the evil of the day nursery. School au- 
thorities investigated this in Chicago and 
found children with contagious diseases 
recklessly placed with well ones. Such ex- 
treme cases as a man 80 years of age and 
a half-witted girl, since taken to an asylum, 
taking care of a large number of small 
children while the mothers were at work. 
The mothers provided the food and paid 
ten cents per day. 

An interesting work has been carried on 
by a research society of Cincinnati. It has 
kept records showing comparison between 

pupils who left school at 14 years of 
age and of 800 who remained in school 
after 14 years of age. These 1,600 pupils 
were divided into two groups and were 
subject to frequent examinations and tests. 
It was found that the 800 pupils who re- 
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mained in school after 14 years of age 
were taller, stronger, heavier, quicker, had 
steadier nerves and better memories. This 
difference was not a slight difference but 
was a large and material difference. 
Inferior homes do not depend so much 
on less income as on less ability to make 
good use of an income. The feeble-minded 
are poor managers and even a large income 
in their hands does not make a good home. 
To us, as Directors, it appears that the 
work which the National Convention of 
Compulsory Educational Workers delib- 
erated upon was more in the nature of 
social welfare work than as we have un- 
derstood to come under the scope of our 
compulsory educational law. It is natural 
that the truant officer as a compulsory edu- 
cational official should dignify his office. 
We as directors are to consider whether 
he has assumed duties that belong to the 
teacher, the principal and the superintend- 
ent; whether or not it is the fact that in 
the majority of cases of truancy the cause 
is intemperance or mental inferiority or 
simply negligence and greed. Cases where 
a little hostile demonstration on the part 
of an ex-constable or old soldier employed 
to act as truant officer is the most fitting 
remedy. I myself am of the opinion that 
in many cases truancy is not caused by in- 
temperance or mental inferiority—though 
there are very many cases that do come 
under these classes—but whatever the 
cause we would gain by having better qual- 
ified truant officers than most of us em- 
ploy; truant officers who are able to distin- 
guish between the different causes of 
truancy and to depend more upon persua- 
sive methods than upon hostile procedure. 
Government even here has enough enemies 
without raising up more through bungling 
methods and incompetent school officials. 
We are hearing every day President Wil- 
son’s exhortation to “ Make the world safe 
for democracy.” Another which has al- 
ready become familiar is, “ Make democ- 
racy safe for the world.” T. P. O’Connor, 
the famous Irish member of Parliament, 
comments, on the cry of the day, as “ A de- 
mand that everything be given to everybody 
who has nothing, and whoever has any- 
thing take it all away from him.” It is the 
cry of the ignorant, the discontented, the 
short-sighted, including many dishonest 
and dangerous disturbers—the Bolsheviki 
of many countries. Should there appear to 
be need of action for the further and dif- 
ferent regulation of the right of private 
property or to defend these rights as at 
present constituted, we must depend largely 
on the work of the public school to pro- 
tect us from the dangerous and radical ex- 
tremes of the thoughtless, the dishonest and 
the ignorant. The over-close tax-payer 
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who would stint the public school may 
never become wise enough to understand 
the dangers from which the public school 
is protecting him; but the fact remains that 
society in passing through social and indus- 
trial changes, affecting many great indus- 
tries, is becoming more and more depend- 
ent upon the public school to preserve the 
fundamental constitutional rights of per- 
sonal liberty, personal security and private 
property. 

His Excellency Governor Brumbaugh 
followed President McClure, after a pleas- 
ing interlude of music, in a forcible address 
to the Directors. 


ADDRESS OF GOVERNOR BRUMBAUGH. 


I have so often spoken to the State 
School Directors’ Convention that I almost 
feel as if I were, myself, a member of the 
organization. The reason for that is not 
hard to see when you stop to remember 
that some of us in this room have spent 
practically a generation in the school work 
of this Commonwealth, that we have in 
our hearts a very great interest in every- 
thing that has to do with the betterment of 
the life of the people of Pennsylvania, and 
that we feel that the public school is the 
most potential agent, the most powerful 
force working for good government, good 
citizenship and righteousness in the Com- 
monwealth. 

Seven years age we enacted here the 
School Code. It has now gone into opera- 
tion and has been so generally understood 
that we look upon it as a sort of ancient 
document, not in terms of the life of the 
school but in terms of the life of the Com- 
monwealth. The school code is still an un- 
tried and an undeveloped educational pos- 
sibility, and I take it that in the next twenty 
years we shall find in that bond of com- 
mon school law, ample warrant for every 
form of development and improvement 
which our school system will need in order 
to keep it constantly serving the Common- 
wealth. In the last session of the Legis- 
lature there were many school bills intro- 
duced by members of the Assembly which 
sought in one way or another to change 
the fundamental provisions of the Act. 
Many of these were smothered in com- 
mittees, and some of them met with ex- 
ecutive veto, because they did not hold 
within themselves any warrant of construc- 
tive help or improvement in educational 
conditions, but were brought out to serve 
soms special interest or to give some indi- 
vidual or community an advantage over 
some other individual or community, and 
they were, therefore, unrighteous and died 
as they ought to die. Out of those, how- 
ever, there were two or three things that 
did survive and are now law in the state in 





which I am greatly interested and to which 
I wish to call your attention. 

In the first place, you all know that the 
State appropriation to public education was 
increased two millions of dollars, and is 
now eighteen millions for the two current 
years, a sum larger than ever before 
granted by the Assembly, but not yet ade- 
quate to the obligation which the Assembly 
and the Commonwealth owe to the people. 
I mention it because I want to give you 
this word of admonition and counsel. Do 
not assume that because you have had this 
increase that you can sit calmly by for the 
next ten years before you wake up to ask 
for more. Put into the Assembly from 
your respective counties men who will be 
as liberal to the public schools as the im- 
portance of the schools justifies, and who 
will be more concerned to take care of the 
welfare of the childhood of this Common- 
wealth than to promote their own selfish 
aims. 

The second thing that passed through the 
Legislature and became law was the in- 
creased salary bill. About that, just a 
word. I was in favor of the increased 
compensation to teachers because I agree 
with the paper just read that if you im- 
prove the teacher-life of the State of Penn- 
sylvania you have made the most impor- 
tant investment, and you have put your 
money where it will bring the largest good 
in the purpose for which your schools are 
established. But there was a provision in 
that act that I did not like. Reverting to 
a section of the code which had been 
written in 1911 but which should have been 
repealed before any salary bill was pro- 
posed, it turned out that under the provi- 
sion of that bill the communities that were 
the meanest, and stingiest, got the largest 
amount of compensation for their present 
teaching force; and the school boards, with 
some vision and courage, sensing the dig- 
nity and responsibility of the teacher, that 
had through the year advanced the salaries 
of their teachers above the average, suf- 
fered a proportionate loss in this increase 
of teachers’ salaries. Now, that is wrong 
and the next session of the Legislature 
ought to repeal that section of the code and 
let the money go to the communities in pro- 
portion to the enterprise of the community. 
I think the bounty of the Commonwealth 
ought to be bestowed upon those who most 
deserve it. 

The third of these enactments that I was 
interested in is the teachers’ retirement 
fund. I do not know whether you men 
gathered here this afternoon have ever 
seriously contemplated what it means to a 
woman—a good, cultured woman—to deny 
herself husband and children and home and 
live for the children of a community for 
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thirty years until her childhood friends 
have dropped asleep one by one and she is 
left in her old age without relatives, with- 
out salary, without home, a candidate for 
the charity of the Commonwealth. It is a 
crime to allow a consecrated woman or 
man to serve until their serving power is 
gone and then turn them out. So this re- 
tirement bill automatically takes care of 
these people. The benefit is not alone to 
these people for whom my heart goes out, 
but it is directed to the schools themselves 
because if good teachers know that when 
they become incapacitated for service they 
will be adequately cared for in the right 
way, they will remain in the service and 
you will have added to the tenure of the 
teacher-life of the several school districts 
of the Commonwealth. When you have a 
good teacher you should keep that teacher 
as long as it is possible for you to retain 
his or her service in your schools. I have 
been a teacher, and a county superintend- 
ent, and a city superintendent, and I have 
had opportunity to observe this thing, and 
I want to assure you to-day that one of 
the weaknesses in our public schools is the 
rapid shift in the personnel of our teach- 
ing force. Just now in this war time we 
are agitated because of the many turns in 
labor and industries, and about 30 per cent. 
of the labor in Pennsylvania is a turnover 
every year which leads to additional ex- 
pense, which leads to an impaired service, 
which leads to a confused organization, and 
so industry is calling out both to the state 
and the nation to stop the speedy turnover 
and secure more prompt service by the in- 
dividual in the industries of the Common- 
wealth. But we say that is come, and we 
turn to accomplish it in the best way we 
know, and precisely the same fact prevails 
concerning your schools. The teachers 
need the permanency, not alone for their 
own good, but for the good of the product 
of the school, for the welfare of the child 
that is being educated in the school. When 
I went to school in Huntingdon county we 
had a new teacher nearly every winter. In 
fact, I don’t remember a year without a 
new teacher, and the upshot of it was that 
it took about half of each winter’s term to 
get acquainted with the methods of the 
new teacher that had been imposed upon us. 
Once going down into the old township of 
Clay, I picked up a youngster into my car- 
riage and took him to school. I asked him 
how he was getting along and he said, 
“Well, to tell the truth, we are getting 
dumber every day.” He voiced a condition 
of things which had some justification in it. 
It was a poor township with limited re- 
sources, very low salaries and very unsatis- 
factory teachers, and of course there was a 
constant shift. Now the antidote for that 





is an adequate salary and a permanent 
tender of service on the part of the teach- 
ers. If you have a good teacher hold on 
to her. I once heard a man say, “If you 
have a good wife, just Keep quiet, and 
thank God every ten minutes.” 

Now this war has brought about a con- 
dition of things that we might as well face 
now as to meet when the lesson becomes 
so obvious that the most unlettered can see 
it and understand it. This week your State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction and 
the Governor of your Commonwealth, at 
the request of the National Authorities, 
have asked that a Junior Red Cross Or- 
ganization be established in every public 
school in the State. It ought to be done. 
Whatever your national government calls 
upon you to do in war time, do it, and 
don’t argue about it. Now, if I were super- 
intendent of your schools in your district 
or sat on a local school board, I would re- 
organize the course of study and give 
credit to the children who become pro- 
ficient in Red Cross or any other national 
service. I would teach the children the 
things of war, of beauty, of service in this 
crisis of the nation. We can defer our 
little technical, pedagogical subjects for 
dissection to a later time. Let us look out 
here and see this great Republic of ours, 
with its hundred millions of human souls 
fighting for its life and fighting for the life 
of the world, and let us turn the school 
into a power for winning this war for 
democracy everywhere. Old John Comen- 
ius, who was a Bohemian exile, said that 
the only education that anyone gets in this 
world that is worth while is the education 
that he turns to use. And how that is com- 
ing back to us in these times! Why, we 
have lived here so absolutely free of na- 
tional guidance and friction that, aside 
from election campaigns, we scarcely knew 
there was a war. But suddenly this giant 
of power and control has reached out and 
taken hold of us and we are beginning to 
learn that the things we got in school do 
not belong to us but to the nation, for its 
use and its security. 

I have another thought that I want to 
bring to you in that connection. To-day 
there are over one hundred thousand Penn- 
sylvania boys in the army and navy of the 
Republic. Substantially one-tenth of all 
that this Republic needs Pennsylvania pro- 
vides. To-day more than half of all the 
munitions, the equipment of army and navy 
crossing the sea to our forces there, that 
going to the camps and concentration cen- 
tres in the South, more than fifty per cent. 
of all this machinery is made in Pennsyl- 
vania. Pennsylvania is the arsenal of this 
Republic, and here more than anywhere 
else in the United States we have got to 
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preserve order and peace and industry at 
its maximum efficiency. Now, other boys 
will be called in a few days. How long the 
call will last and how large the demand will 
be I do not know. I have only in my heart 
the continued prayer that the whole mis- 
erable machinery of war will break down 
and end, and that we will come back to the 
days of peace and good will among men. 
But while it is on, and while our men are 
away, here is the question I am asking 
myself, “What kind of democracy will 
they find here when they come home from 
the front? what kind of a government? 
what kind of an institutional life will these 
fine young heroes see when they return? 
Will we still have here the things that will 
blight their eyes or, while they are away, 
will we clean house and give them a wel- 
come into a pure Republic?” I would make 
every public school a headquarters for the 
white flag of temperance. They don’t allow 
rum in the camps. If you can’t trust a sol- 
dier with rum how can you trust the peo- 
ple with rum and expect them to rise? Now 
when the boys come home I want to see 
the schools finer than ever before in the 
history of the Commonwealth. Do not let 
any man think that because war is ram- 
pant, the spiritual forces of the Republic 
should wane. Now is the time to make the 
home, the schools, the churches of Penn- 
sylvania better than we have ever had them 
before. We owe that to ourselves and to 
our boys when they come home. 

There is another thing: For thirty or 
more years when our boys went through 
our high schools and up to our colleges and 
completed their training, their plans often 
led them to cross the ocean and go into 
German colleges for the completion of their 
education. When this war is over, no 
matter how the councils of governments 
determine its issues, no man in America 
will dare to think of sending his son to a 
German university to complete his educa- 
tion. In the Providence of God, this old- 
est Republic of the world, our United 
States, must become the centre of the higher 
culture of the whole human race, and here, 
without autocratic dictatorship, let us 
gather the cultured minds of the world 
and teach them what it is to be American 
citizens. When you have done that, you 
have done one of the largest things that 
can come out of this war. You have cap- 
tured the thought of the world and made it 
a subservient agent of American culture 
and American teaching. And as I said 
the other day, “When I get out of this 
prison that I am in now, I want nothing 
more than to go into that service of help- 
ing to train ambassadors, and merchant- 
men, and statesmen, and to show them how 
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to be open-minded, clean-hearted Amer- 
icans. 

So during the war, keep the schools good 
and strong and efficient and make them the 
world’s training ground for the young man 
and the young woman who are to march 
into the higher culture, who are to set the 
high ideals of a reconstructed democracy 
of the world. 

On motion of Mrs. McCauley, of Beaver, 
a rising vote of thanks was tendered to 
Governor Brumbaugh for his inspiring ad- 
dress, 

Dr. Cheesman A. Herrick, President of 
— College, was the next speaker, upon 
the 

IMPORTANCE OF ACADEMIC TRAINING, 


Those of my professional brothers who 
are here to-day will recall that many times 
in State bodies I have made the plea for 
vocational education. For many years I 
have been speaking for it, urging its im- 
portance and giving, as I have believed, a 
proper setting in our system of education 
for it. I was surprised to have a call to 
speak on the other side of the question. I 
thought I would talk to you on the proper 
relations between academic and vocational 
education but when the program came, I 
found that they had given that topic to the 
Superintendent of New Jersey who will 
speak for you to-night. 

I feel very much like the teacher de- 
scribed by Jean Paul who, when he was 
to be installed into office, made an in- 
augural address on the uselessness of edu- 
cation, and he argued his case so well that 
he was immediately dismissed from his 
office. Then he asked for the privilege of 
making a valedictory address and in this 
address, after he had been dismissed, he 
argued so well for the value of education 
that he was re-engaged. I trust I do not 
appear in a contradictory position, for 
there is a place for academic education, and 
we ought not, in our zeal for vocational 
education, to lose sight of the service that 
academic education can render. The great 
danger in our education, as in other 
branches of thought, is that we go to ex- 
tremes. The pendulum swings far over in 
one direction and then far over in the other 
direction. If we go back fifty years we will 
find that the pendulum had swung very far 
for academic training, for the school studies 
without regard to their application. Then, 
for about thirty-five years, a discussion of 
the value of applied work, vocational train- 
ing. And there has been a great vogue 
during the past thirty years for vocational 
education, both state and national. So- 
cieties for promoting vocational education 
have arisen—urging the modern school, 
the school that shall be devoted to the new 
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phases of our education. There are those 
who argue that there is no longer any need 
for Latin, that the algebra is without ap- 
proved value, and that we waste our time 
in the study of modern languages and in 
the formal study of English. There has 
been a good deal of discussion in the last 
ten years along the line of the need to 
change our whole system of education, and 
to reorganize our curriculum for the pur- 
pose of equipping people for modern liv- 
ing. And probably that is a tendency that 
we may approve, but, in following that 
tendency there are certain established, fixed 
values in academic training that ought to 
be held to, and it is to those fixed values 
that I want to draw your thought for a few 
moments. 

Take a look at the curriculum. You will 
find that the subjects are brought in three 
parts. The first of them are those things 
which have to do with the external world, 
the physical form of man’s own body. The 
whole group of subjects which deal with 
this external world we call sciences, sci- 
ences of nature and of natural law. We 
find an important branch in our scheme of 
education in the things that have to do with 
the external world. But just as important 
as is the external world that lies on the 
outside of man is the world that lies within 
his own mind, this power of thinking, of 
reacting. And we find that there is a whole 
group in this curriculum that has to do with 
the literature—zesthetics. We find, then, 
along with the group of sciences, the group 
of what we shall call the xsthetics, infor- 
mation having to do with the mind of man. 
When we set these two side by side we 
have to do with the economic, which in- 
_¢ludes the relations of one to the other. 

Who shall say that the things having to 
do with the external world are more im- 
portant than those having to do with the 
mind of man? The thoroughly intellectual 
aspects in the curriculum certainly appeal 
for your consideration. Let us not, in fol- 
lowing after the new, in seeking to master 
the physical universe, neglect to give due 
emphasis to the enjoyment of thinking, of 
acting, which should go hand in hand with 
the development of the economic aspects in 
the mind of man. 

The academic training, the training in 
the humanities, in these esthetics, ought to 
be fundamental in our education. There 
needs to be a foundation stone to this train- 
ing, in the great eternal verities, to aca- 
demic thought. The things having to do 
with the mind of man, the literature, the 
history, the action of man and the super- 
structure of education must be found on 
this foundation. Certainly through the first 
eight years of school life, the academic 
training should predominate. And we have 
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just here in the recent. development a very 
great danger to our public school educa- 
tion—the introduction of the junior high 
school. By this pushing back into the 
seventh and eighth years of the high school 
subjects, there is great danger of adopt- 
ing vocational training too early, of begin- 
ning the trade training with the child too 
young, and building his life work on in- 
efficient preparation. 

First of all, it requires the child or the 
parent of the child of twelve to choose his 
life-work. That is regrettable in any coun- 
try and particularly in a country like ours. 
A man once said to me, “ You know, if I 
had stayed in Germany I would have been 
a shoemaker. My grandfather was a shoe- 
maker, my father was a shoemaker, and if 
I had stayed there, my father would have 
apprenticed me to a shoemaker, and I 
would have had to be a shoemaker all my 
life.” This man was the president of a 
bank and the head of many great move- 
ments, serving his country in many ways, 
yet had he stayed in Germany, he would 
have had to be a shoemaker. 

Let us build a foundation solid enough 
so that the superstructure of life can be 
built without forcing children or the parents 
of children of twelve years of age to de- 
termine what their life-work shall be, a 
foundation from which natural inclinations 
can be followed, from which the largest en- 
joyment and the largest service from that 
individual will be possible. Therefore there 
must be first the academic training. And 
this ought to be the same for all the chil- 
dren, and they should go out with that to 
their later lives with the possibility of 
choosing what they will and adapting them- 
selves for best future prospects and future 
service. We should have, along with our 
vocation education, a reasonable amount 
of academic training. The great danger 
here is too narrow specialization and it is 
regrettable to consider the forcing of 
young children into this work. The result 
of this would be here a group who had 
been educated and forced to be farmers 
and nothing else, and unfitted to be any- 
thing else, there a group of shoemakers, 
educated to be shoemakers and unfitted to 
be anything else. There should be the free 
interplay of the parts of society from one 
trade to another. I met one of our college 
boys on the train to-day. He is now a law- 
yer. A lot of those boys trained for com- 
mercial work have gotten into every sort 
of service, while a great number of them 
have had much success in business life. 
Many of these have moved out of business 
and were able to go to college, adapting 
themselves to general education, and they 
have been taking advantage of the openings 
that have come into their lives, and have 
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had a larger success. than would have been 
possible if they had been denied academic 
training, for in that case they would have 
been tied down to the particular calling for 
which they had been trained. Emerson 
said in the Creation of Man, “Man was 
made to include all men, and the individual 
man is only an adaptation of the idea of 
man.” In other words, the man is more 
than the shoemaker, the man is more than 
the lawyer, or any one of the multitude of 
other callings that we might name. 

In the next place, I believe in academic 
training because of the breadth and poise, 
the ..rength of mind, the capacity to adapt 
one’s self to situations, which that training 
gives. Now it has come to be the fact that 
some of this education is called in ques- 
tion. But, after all is said and done, I be- 
lieve the great truth that there is an ele- 
ment of value in the disciplinary education. 
A father went to a principal and complained 
about the work his boy had to do. He said, 
“What is my boy ever going to do with 
Latin?” It is not what your boy is going 
to do with Latin, but what is Latin going 
to do with your boy. There is a poise, there 
is confidence in meeting new situations, in 
adaptng one’s self to life as it goes on, that 
comes from this broader academic training 
and can come from nothing else. 

We all admire the remarkable address 
which was delivered to us to-day by the 
Governor of the Commonwealth, in the 
confident movement at every step, the sure- 
ness of touch, the trained mind which 
comes from long contact with disciplinary 
subjects, from long contact with academic 
studies. There is in that contact a power 
developed which can scarcely be secured 
in any other way. I take another remark- 
able illustration—the President of the Na- 
tion. He was ridiculed early in his admin- 
istration as “the schoolmaster president.” 
Have you heard anything about the school- 
master president in the last year or so? He 
is the statesman of heroic proportions, 
standing before all the world as the trained 
mind. Where did President Wilson get 
that marvelous thought, his out-standing 
training? It is the result of many years 
of iron sharpening iron, of grinding the 
hard material of his mind with the harder 
material—the subjects of books. I once 
saw diamonds being polished, and to do 
this they used the dust of diamonds. In 
order to polish this hard material they had 
to use a material harder than that which 
they were polishing. The president is able 
to outargue all his opponents because he 
has outthought all his opponents. A gen- 
tleman, in talking to him when Governor 
of New Jersey, asked how he convinced 
men when opposed to him and he said, “I 
send for the man to come see me, I talk 
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with him, present my point of view, argue 
the case. Sometimes I convince him, some- 
times I do not. If I do not succeed, I talk 
with him again, and we go over the ques- 
tion a second time. If we don’t make 
progress I say to him, ‘ Evidently, we are 
not going to agree. I don’t know how we 
can best get at this thing. We will go 
down and argue it before your constituents,’ 
And this has usually brought the man to 
my point of view.” Thought is what has 
made Wilson so successful as President in 
dealing with Congress. 

When we come to the analysis of this 
great man Lincoln, what do we find? He 
did not have the training of the schools, 
But he was, above all the men of the coun- 
try, the man who was academically trained, 
who got his education from books. He 
grew up with the Bible, he mastered the 
Shakesperean plays, the Life of Washing- 
ton, Bunyon’s Pilgrim’s Progress. When 
he came to read and write, he found him- 
self deficient so he left his store and walked 
several miles to get an English grammar, 
and he walked back, and he studied to mas- 
ter that English grammar—and he mas- 
tered the language. When he began to 
study law, one of the hardest words he 
came across was the word “ demonstrate.” 
He went to the dictionary, found the word 
and its explanation, but he could not un- 
derstand it. He took up the study of 
Euclid’s Geometry, and when he mastered 
this little book he knew what “dem- 
onstrate” means, and went back to the 
study of law. It made him great in his 
law work and in his great political speeches, 
because he had learned to reason. But he 
learned it out of books, and he learned it 


in the academic way. Other illustrations , 


might be given if they were necessary. 

I have one other suggestion. It is the 
value of academic training in life, the serv- 
ice that it will render only as one goes on 
in life, because education is a thing which 
goes from the school forward. It ought 
not to end with the passing out of the 
school, but should go on and on. The train- 
ing to use books, and the bringing into one’s 
thought of other interests out of books, is 
a well-spring of joy that goes on year after 
year as one passes forward in life. I say 
to you men to-day with all confidence, that 
I would rather have a boy of mine go out 
from the common schools with a taste for 
good reading, with a zeal for the reading 
of good literature, than to have that same 
boy with a high-school education without 
it. And I would rather have to-day a child 
of mine with a high-school education with 
a passion for good books than to have that 
child with a college education without in- 
terest in books. He would have larger suc- 
cess in life, he would have more pleasure 
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out of life, he would be safer in life, he 
would have a better character with a high- 
school education and an honest, genuine 
interest in good books than with a college 
education without the interest in books. 

I believe indeed that there is a place for 
academic training. And in urging the 
claims of vocational education we ought to 
recognize, carry forward and give place to 
academic training. Now this is all very 
obvious, but I came in answer to your re- 
quest to present the “Importance of Aca- 
demic Training.” 


GENERAL DISCUSSION. 


The general discussion for which the pro- 
gram made provision was opened by Dr. 
Smucker, of West Chester, who said: 

We must not forget that all development 
that is worth while is founded on the past. 
You can’t look out into new situations, you 
grow up into them, and whether you will 
or not, your future is dependent upon your 
past and cannot develop excepting by it. 
We have jumped too far and have made a 
gap between the humanities and the sci- 
ences. May I be entirely personal in this 
matter? I have two children—a boy and a 
girl. The boy, the older, went to college 
first. He decided to become a civil engi- 
neer. I sent him to the University of Penn- 
sylvania to become a civil engineer. They 
have made an engineer out of him, and he 
is a successful civil engineer. That boy left 
my home a devoted lover of reading. He 
was just learning to read comfortably for 
himself at the time of the Spanish War. 
He got to reading some current magazines. 
He just ached for the next number of the 
magazine, and if we were busy and could 
not read it, he would settle down and grind 
and grind because he wanted that stuff. 
He is a first-class engineer, but he reads 
no literature outside of his own profession 
to-day. I know what he misses, because I 
know the joy I get out of the history of 
Science and Literature and everything else. 
The girl went to Wellesley College. When 
she came back she brought with her a shelf 
full of the imperishable writings of the 
past, and she now has that from her edu- 
cation. The boy has all engineering books, 
many of which will be out of date in ten 
years from now. The girl has the kind 
that never go out of date. She gets the 
things that are worth while, a new poem, 
a new essay, she wants to keep abreast of 
the thought of the time. She is a teacher 
of science in the high school of West Ches- 
ter and is well trained for her work, but 
she has also the traditional interest in the 
literature of the world. I don’t know that 
her taste for music is a part of this, too, but 
I should not wonder if it were so. 
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There is one other thing that comes 
closer to my heart than what I have said 
to-day. Those of us who are staying be- 
hind must carry out what those of our boys 
who have gone over to the other side are 
doing over there. They are fighting that 
every man in the world shall have just as 
good a chance as every other man. Now, 
friends, I want to ask for an education 
which will not take a little group of fel- 
lows and make of them a little group that 
will stand off from the rest. We want to 
say to them, “Come down here and get 
your hands black in the shop, learn to make 
a piece of woodwork, iron work.” We 
want you to have some of this too. I want 
to say to the great mass of the boys, “ Come 
in here. Don’t put all your time on the 
other things. Come in here, and come to 
know the great things of the world. I 
want you to know the great men of the 
past, the movement of History, the future 
of the race. I want you to know what you 
are going to be after a while.” These boys 
can go down to the steel plant and take: 
hold of something down there, but rather 
than raise men for the Baldwin Locomo- 
tive Works, or the Bethlehem Steel Works, 
I want to raise citizens for the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania. If you will take 
these boys and see to it that they have 
learned to listen, to catch what you say, to 
remember it and carry it away with them, 
if you will give them proper instruction 
and see that they understand your instruc- 
tion, if you have taught them to be prompt, 
reliable and steady, the Bethlehem Steel 
Works, in six months, can make out of 
them what they need. But if your boy gets 
only what the Bethelehem Steel Works 
gives him, he will have nothing else. I 
don’t want to see a group of men starting 
to work at seven o'clock in the morning 
and come out at five o’clock in the evening, 
drained, and tired out, and having nothing 
else to do with themselves. I want to see 
the man come out of the shop and see the 
glory of the sunset, read the newspaper, 
and see what is happening in the world, 
hear good music, see the fine things about 
him, so that as the world goes on he shall 
go on, that we shall not have untrained cit- 
izens. Give us all the training you can, 
train the hands as well as you can, but 
don’t forget that the immortal soul lasts 
forever when the hand has gone to pieces. 
I want to be able to make the things I want, 
but I want to love the great things of the 
universe. And I want nothing that will 
put class between the masses of the Amer- 
ican people. Then we will come to that 
something that I think I have said before. 
It comes out of the West. There is a 
greater spirit of democracy in the West 
than in the East: 
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I take no thought of my neighbor’s birth 

Or the way he makes his prayer, 

I grant him a white man’s room on earth, 

If his game is only square. 

While he plays it straight, I’ll call him mate, 
en he cheats, I’ll drop him flat. 

All rank but this is a worn-out lie 

For each clean man is as good as I— 

And a king is only that. 


So, friends, that is the spirit we want to 
get. Dr. Herrick is in charge of a school 
in which education is given gratis to those 
boys, their food, their clothing, everything 
is given to them from the liberality of 
Stephen Girard. Now, if there ever was a 
place to raise up just machine hands, that 
is the place, but that is not the case. Those 
boys are not simply in the factories and 
steel companies. You will find that not 
a few big men in the community and of 
the country are men from this institution. 
A big landscape artist of our country is a 
Girard College boy; one of the men en- 
gaged with Hoover, the food administrator, 
is one of the Girard boys. Dr. Herrick 
says that, although they have splendid 
shops, they do not forget the things that 
employ a boy above his tool and make him 
a man. 

Mr. D. S. Keith, Altoona: The ground 
has been so well covered that I hardly 
know what is left. As has been said, edu- 
cation has been changing for the last forty 
or fifty years in Pennsylvania. Industrial 
education, vocational education, has been 
put off too long, but we have found out our 
mistake and are correcting it at the present 
time. I am thoroughly in-accord with all 
efforts put forth in that line. The tend- 
ency has been to include the academic 
training because of the pressure brought 
along the line of vocational and industrial 
training. This objection has been made to 
courses of study in the high school—that 
only the few are benefited, that we should 
not have such an extensive course in the 
high school because only a few profit by it. 
Well, there is some truth in that, and yet 
those pupils that get an extensive training 
in the high school or the ones who leave 
high school and go to college and get a 
broad foundation, are an asset to that com- 
munity. That community is benefited by 
the culture of just oné such person. The 
more we can get of these persons with 
academic training in the community, so 
much better for that community. 

President McClure asked the question: 
I believe it has been reported that there are 
thirty-six vocational schools in Pennsyl- 
vania. I have just been curious to know 
how many of these schools are in rural dis- 
tricts. 

Answer: Fifteen. 

Dr. Nathan C. Schaeffer stated that there 
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are thirty-six agricultural schools recog- 
nized as vocational schools, but that there 
are a couple of hundred vocational schools 
of the industrial type. 

Supt. Bock, Chester County: Contrary 
to the suggestion made by the gentleman 
who spoke last this morning we managed 
to start two of these vocational schools 
without the opposition that he spoke of, 
We made our campaign first, and then the 
people came right in that way, and we did 
not have any initial opposition to it. Asa 
matter of fact we had a public election to 
get the money to start the schools. The 
attendance has been growing, the freshman 
class has 44, the sophomore class 22, the 
third year seven, and the fourth year 
three in one of these schools. So there is 
not always opposition. But there is one 
thing that I would like to discuss. We have 
two of these schools and we have the prom- 
ise of the Department for a third one. But 
we have other communities in our county 
which we think are just as much entitled to 
have a vocational school as these two. We 
have difficulty in getting the schools there 
because we must get out into the open coun- 
try. Both of these schools were opened in 
small villages and that gives us a certain 
advantage as to resources, but in both of 
these schools we were obliged to erect an 
addition to the building, due to the fact 
that we had to have four teachers, a teacher 
of agriculture, teacher of home economics, 
and two academic teachers. I am heartily 
in sympathy with the idea of keeping the 
academic work in with the other work. But 
we have places in the country where we 
could start a vocational school if we could 
do it on a little less elaborate plan. It would 
not require any addition to some of the 
buildings that we have. We have rooms 
we could use, and we would have second- 
class vocational schools. I believe that 
these schools would eventually, if they were 
well-located, grow into first-class voca- 
tional schools. 

The question was asked, “ Would better 
salaries secure better teachers for rural 
schools? ” 

Dr. Schaeffer answered: Down at Wash- 
ington they give $1,100 a year to women. 
Now, how are you going to keep women 
from gravitating to a place like that? The 
problem in the rural district is so acute that 
we will wake up to a great many new 
things. 

Mr. Weston, Blair: Where the calibre 
of the teacher is questioned, it is time 
for that district to elect new directors. We 
are sometimes too prone to saddle the 
responsibility upon the teacher when most 
of the time it ” the pera who are too 
stingy to pay a decent salary. 

Me Yoder, Somerset: I would like to 
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know what is going to be done—whether 
they are going to raise a different standard 
in order to keep teachers. We have a hard 
time to keep our schools going. At one 
time they were idle nine months on ac- 
count of teachers resigning and going to 
something else. The county superintend- 
ent took pupils out of the high schools and 
gave them examinations, and they were 
given a license to teach under these condi- 
tions. The age limit is eighteen years and 
that, of course, is right but unless that age 
limit is lowered, I do not believe that Som- 
erset County will have more than half 
enough teachers for the coming term. I 
would like to know whether it would be ad- 
visable to lower that limit. We have at the 
present time nine in our township that got 
certificates but won’t be eighteen years old 
until the schools open. 

Dr. Orr, Leechburg: At our school meet- 
ing the other evening we tried to head off 
such action as most teachers will take the 
coming year. We are behind $300 and will 
be $600 behind before the term is over, but 
we have increased our teacher’s salary $10 
without any solicitation and may do it 
again before spring. We don’t know where 
the money is coming from but if we ex- 
haust our credit, you will find our teachers 
will go into the larger cities where they 
can get larger salaries. Some of our girls 
are going into the government offices. 
Now, let us come across with “the long 
green,” as the saying goes, pay them what 
they are worth, and if they aren’t worth 
what you pay them, let the government or 
some one else take them. 

Mr. Renn, Lebanon: In my experience, I 
have found that school boards are usually 
made up of business men and you find them 
running a school board like boys. In the 
first place school directors, in nine cases 
out of ten, when they run for the office 
have an idea that it is a matter of meeting 
once a month, going over the budget, and 
paying the bills, if-they can. They place 
all the responsibility upon the superintend- 
ent. They do not realize the responsibility 
of the position they take when they ask 
people for their vote. They do not seem 
to think it amounts to very much. Now 
comes the time of dickering and to watch 
out for teachers. My boy said to me a few 
weeks ago, “Father, I can go down to the 
Bethlehem Steel and I can use my hands 
working as assistant bricklayer and make 
$9.30 in one day and that is more than you 
pay your teachers.” When I send my boy 
and girl to the public schools I expect to 
get the very best that can be gotten out of 
those children of mine. The reason that 
the teachers cannot do this is that you do 
not pay them enough to live as they should. 
You want them to read the best books, to 








keep up with the educational journals, to 
take a summer course. But you don’t pay 
them salary enough to warrant this. You 
will have trouble to keep your teachers if 
you will not pay them the necessary money. 

S. A. Ellis, Juniata: I would say for the 
benefit of Dr. Scheeffer who has visited our 
county several times, and to let him know 
how we are getting along in Juniata, that 
we are not in as bad a fix as some school 
directors are, that we have plenty of appli- 
cants for county superintendent, plenty of 
applicants for schools. We directors many 
times lose the friendship of dear friends 
whom we cannot accommodate by giving 
them schools. But we pay the price. We 
never let our teachers come to ask for a 
raise in salary, and all we get from the 
teacher is a “ Thank you.” I have been a 
director quite a number of years, off and 
on, and we have had very little trouble in 
securing good, first-class teachers. We are 
guilty of this one thing, of going out into 
the rural districts and getting information 
from our superintendent about applicants. 
That is where we get our good teachers. 
Let the surroundings of the school houses 
be what they may, in these rural districts 
we can get some excellent teachers. This 
last winter we elected two. We had college 
graduate applicants. We have tried them 
out and they have made the best teachers 
we ever had in our schools. When we em- 
ploy a teacher, we employ him the same as 
you employ a man to do your work. If 
they can’t do the work we have no use for 
them. In one case we tried three teachers. 
They were good, but they could not make 
that one room work, and finally we got 
hold of a young man from the rural dis- 
trict, a seven-footer. He came in there 
and he was a grand success because he 
took hold of that room, listened to the di- 
rectors, and if our superintendent from 
Juniata county was here he would bear me © 
out that this man made a success of the 
school. 

G. W. Morton, Renovo: We can view 
this thing from different angles as to what 
we did in the past. We men do it upon the 
standpoint of good judgment and good 
sense. There are several things to take 
into consideration for the school teacher. 
They teach nine months, for three months 
they are idle. Some of them go to summer 
schools to prepare themselves for higher 
work in the next term. This costs them 
money and we must pay them salaries 
which will enable them to do this. We do 
not visit the schools enough and come in 
contact with their work. We have a super- 
vising principal and we take his word that 
everything is going all right, and perhaps 
one man out of five will visit those schools 
once in nine months, and then we say those 
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teachers are not efficient teachers. We 
have a lady in our school, one of the best 
teachers in the school, a teacher for 35 
years. One of the directors has said that 
she is not competent, and yet for 35 years 
she has taught every young man that has 
grown up in that town. And to-day he 
claims that she is not competent because 
she is getting up in years. Another propo- 
sition is politics. When we take the elec- 
tion of school directors out of politics, we 
will have better school boards and better 
men on the school boards. There are other 
reasons. We hear men say that teachers 
are getting sufficient pay. But we are not 
in touch with the average father and 
mother. 

In the Pittsburgh Gazette Times of Jan- 
uary 27, 1918, Mr. T. B. Shankle describes 
the excellent work of the New Kensington 
Vocational School, of Westmoreland 
county, and tells how it is turning out war 
contracts for the United States. This ar- 
ticle will be read with interest by many 
people: 


NEW KENSINGTON VOCATIONAL SCHOOL. 


The New Kensington High School vocational 
school has answered the question, “ What can 
a boy do to help win the war?” in such a 
forceful manner as to attract the most able 
school men in Pennsylvania to flock to the 
model machine and pattern shops which have 
come to be regarded as the most important 
department of the tri-borough school system. 

The fact is that some of the boys, aged 
from 12 to 20, are engaged 15 hours a day, in 
three shifts of five hours each, turning out 
work for the United States government and 
the school has only failed to land one contract 
since it started the work. 

Of course this system did not spring up 
over night. Prof. J. E. Herschberger, who is 
in charge of the vocational school as well as 
superintendent of all the schools in the bor- 
ough of New Kensington, thought the plan 
out in detail years before he aroused enough 
courage to present it to the New Kensington 
Board of Education. It had been his dream 
ever since he entered the teaching profession 
to work out some form of education applica- 
ble to the public school system where a boy 
could get the training he really needed to cope 
with the problems he will have to face in his 
work-a-day life. The zenith of his ambition 
was reached when a new high school was 
built in New Kensington in 1913. After al- 
most a lone struggle the professor succeeded 
in getting his plans before the state authori- 
ties; who, with Mr. Herschberger, laid plans 
for a model vocational school, the equal of 
which perhaps has never been reached in the 
state before. 

A complete drafting department was estab- 
lished with first-class implements of the trade 
installed. A machine shop on an economical 
scale was adopted and established where boys 
could be taught to turn out work which met 
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the requirements of larger plants even to the 
thousandths of an inch. 

Some of the most practical workmen of the 
industries of the lower Allegheny Valley were 
placed in charge of the machine shops and the 
other departments of the school, and the 
theory of making these workmen into profi- 
cient teachers was given its test in the New 
Kensington vocational school. Men with little 
book learning, but with a world of expe- 
rience, were set over the boys to teach them 
from the fund of actual experience they had 
gained through employment in the great fac- 
tories of the valley. 

Pedagogues scoffed at the idea of these 
“mere workmen” being able to instruct boys 
in these technical trades, and men in charge 
of manufactories in the tri-boroughs’ district 
said that the movement would die out within 
a short time. But the lads who were first 
admitted to the vocational school were loyal 
to their instructors and determined to show 
the world that Professor Herschberger was 
right in his theory and also in his practice of 
furnishing the young mind with that which 
the boy had hoped for—something practical— 
more practical at' least than the drudgery of 
Caesar and Virgil, or the ae | of some 
fallen lands of the musty past—all of which 
would be valueless to him who must “ earn 
his bread by the sweat of his brow.” 

At first the difficulty encountered was the 
placing of the boys in the various shops of 
the valley for more practical shop work in the 
summer months, and the lone man who was 
daring enough to allow some of the boys to 
work in his mill reluctantly admitted that the 
boys had done in one year’s time as much to- 
ward gaining a practical knowledge of the 
work he required as many of his employes 
had gained in five years under his supervision. 

The next year this superintendent allowed 
the boys to return to his plant and at the 
close of their vacation period spent in his 
shop the superintendent gave the following 
statement to the principal of the vocational 

ool: 

“These boys have been right on their jobs 
every day during their school vacation and in 
that time they have worked alongside men 
who have been in my employ for 10 to 15 
years and some of them have been in the 
game much longer than that. Not one of 
these boys you have sent me has fallen down 
in his work and many of them have turned 
out every bit as good work as the men much 
older in experience than they. My shops are 
open to these boys at any time. I want to 
help you in the work of your vocational 
school.” 

In a short time the Kensington engine came 
out of the shops and the boys were soon 
swamped with orders for this splendid little 
machine which was turned out entirely by the 
boys. The only part done by the instructors 
was a general supervision over the boys such 
as would have been conducted in a regular 
machine shop or mill. 

When the United States entered the war the 
teachers of the schools laid plans for obtain- 
ing part of the government contracts, which 


they thought they could turn out. Professor 
Hosner prepared the bids for the work and 
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went to government officials to negotiate for 
the work. His bids were low enough to pass 
the government approval and the contracts 
were let to them. 

The teachers of the school were very care- 
ful not to let it be known that mere school boys 
were going to turn out the work and several 
contracts were let to the school. It was not 
until a government inspector was forced to 
visit the school that the government knew 
that schoolboys were turning out the contracts 
let through Mr. Hosner and the official who 
visited the plant several weeks ago was almost 
dumbfounded ‘when he learned, of it. However, 
there was nothing to do but let the boys con- 
tinue, for not' one piece which had been 
shipped from the New Kensington vocational 
school varied one-thousandth of an inch from 
the measurements specified in the contracts. 

The boys work in three shifts of five hours 
each, thus keeping the plant going 15 hours a 
day, and the workmen in the plant sacrificed 
their Saturdays and their vacation periods to 
rush out the tools which were needed to make 
ammunition for Uncle Sam. 

State Superintendent of Education Nathan 
C. Schaeffer says that this school is one of 
the best equipped and most efficient vocational 
schools in Pennsylvania and perhaps east of 
the Mississippi River. 

Delegations from many towns interested in 
starting a similar department in their school 
system went to New Kensington to study the 
school on which to model their plant, and 
only recently the Jeannette Board of Trade 
sent a delegation of school men over to in- 
spect the school, and it went back home to 
have one as near like it as possible. 

Under Professor Herschberger as the gen- 
eral manager of the plant are Professor J. W. 
Hosner, superintendent of the vocational 
school; Mr. Miller, in charge of the drafting 
department; Mr. Hoge is in charge of the 
pattern shop and R. J. Hosner and H. G. 
Schreconogost in charge of the machine 
shops. All these men have been brought to 
New Kensington by Professor Herschberger, 
who trained them to train the boys of the 
New Kensington schools. 

Students who have gone out from the 
schools have been largely instrumental in 
bringing honor to their Alma Mater, for 
nearly all of them now have responsible po- 
sitions. 

When Uncle Sam needed good mechanics 
for “over there” many of the boys heard the 
call and quickly passed up the line over the 
heads of boys who had not had the advan- 
tages offered by the schools in New Ken- 
sington. 

To describe the study course mapped out 
for the boys would require a book, but a brief 
résumé of the equipment and work doubtless 
will be of interest. 

_ In the first year shop work, the boys rang- 
ing in age from 13 to 16 are taught the care 
of the milling machine, the kinds of cutters, 
lubricants, slab milling, vise work, cutting 
keyway, shaper work, speed kinds of tools, 
drill press work, the use of the universal 
grinder, the emery wheel, the hacksaw ma- 
chine, etc. In addition they are given a thor- 
ough drill on bench work, being taught how 
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to clamp straight and tempered work, chip- 
ping in vise, the use of angles and many kinds 
of chisels, the grades of files and the manner 
of their use, the building of fires in the forge, 
the oiling of machines, the lacing of belts and 
in short the elementary part of machine shop 
practice. 

In the second year’s work in the shops the 
boys are thoroughly reviewed in the work of 
the preceding year and are then permitted to 
work on the Kensington engine and the 
smaller gasoline engines. The work of gears 
is taken up as a preliminary training to the 
more advanced work they are required to 
master in the third year of the shop practice. 

In the shop theory classes, which consumed 
more than half the time spent in school, there 
are discussions of the different kinds of me- 
chanical movements and of the lubricants for 
bearings and materials used. The heat treat- 
ment of steel and the discussion of automo- 
bile construction and repair are taught with 
the theory of shop electrical work. The boys 
are permitted to work out for themselves 
many of the problems of installing machines, 
levelling, grouting, etc., as they become more 
familiar with their work. 

In the first year’s work in the pattern shop 
it is assumed that the student has completed 
the elementary work in wood and has ac- 
quired a working knowledge of wood tools 
and machinery. The patterns worked out are 
practical ones and are either patterns for the 
machines turned out by the schools or pat- 
terns for outside manufacturers. Of the lat- 
ter there are quite a few entrusted to the 
school to turn out. In either case the work 
is made so intensely interesting that many of 
the boys plead to be permitted to remain 
longer that they might finish a knotty problem 
they are working on. Few of the students of 
to-day are getting the kind of instruction that 
they plead to be permitted to continue. The 
students are required to mold and cast some 
of each kind of the patterns. 

In the second year the more difficult pat- 
terns are taken up so that the student is more 
familiar with the harder kinds of woods to be 
used in making patterns and more knotty 
problems are placed before them for solution. 
In the third year of the course in the pattern 
shop sprocket wheels, sheave wheels, hand 
wheels, car wheels, flanged track wheels and 
the different kind of gears are patterned by 
the pupils. 

In the machine shop the boys are trained 
to such efficiency that they are able, when 
turned out from the New Kensington Voca- 
tional School, to take their places in any shop 
in the country and do the same things that 
the experienced machinist can do for the rea- 
son that they have been doing them while 
being taught how they should be done. 

For the last two or three years these schools 
have been turning out a gasoline engine known 
as the Kensington, designed in the drafting 
departments of the school, patterned in the 
pattern shops and turned out in the machine 
shops, and there are scarcely 200 people that 
live in New Kensington who realize what the 
school is doing for their boys. Fewer than 
that figure have ever been in the vocational 
department of the school. For example when 
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the New Kensington Board of Trade took the 
Jeannette Chamber of Commerce through the 
school on an inspection tour there were in 
the party many prominent citizens of the town 
who never before had been through the insti- 
tution, which is doing for the boys of that 
community what many of the high schools in 
the largest cities of the country are not doing. 

But the New Kensington people are waken- 
ing to the fact that Professor Herschberger, 
who has made his boyhood dreams come true, 
and Professor Hosner, whose efficient work 
has turned out many a mechanic for the in- 
dustries of the home community, are among 
the state’s best assets. 

What can a boy do to help win this war? 

hy he can and is turning out the molds 
which will make bullets for the Kaiser’s own 
personal consumption without one-thousandth 
of an i variance from the required size. 
To have achieved this in so short a time is 
one of the greatest examples of preparedness 
that could be offer 

Professor Herschberger dreamed of his 
plans. But in addition to dreaming he pre- 
pared himself so that when the chance came 
to realize his dream he was ready. New Ken- 
sington has caught the true utilitarian spirit 
of present-day education. 


- 


THURSDAY EVENING. 








HE fine orchestra of the Technical 
High School of Harrisburg played in 

the auditorium from 7.45 to 8.30 p. m. for 
the entertainment of the Directors and their 
friends, after which State Supt. Nathan 
C. Schaeffer introduced to the audience 
Hon. Calvin N. Kendall, Commissioner of 
Education of New Jersey, who spoke upon 


SOME FACTORS THAT MAKE GOOD SCHOOL 
OFFICIALS. 


The theme that I have chosen to-night is 
primarily for school officials. We are un- 
usually interested in the work of our schools 
just now because of the war conditions. I feel 
that every teacher and superintendent and 
every member of the board of education 
and every State Superintendent should feel 
a new earnestness and a new seriousness of 
purpose in these times which are so serious 
to us all. Everybody feels, I think, that 
we must do everything in our power, locally 
and on the part of the State, to make the 
schools of a democracy better worth while, 
to make them more useful to the children 
who, ten years from now or twenty years 
from now, will be the men and women of 
the community and the State. Some one 
has said that this is a war for the perpetu- 
ation of democracy, and there is a com- 
panion saying that this war is to make the 
world safe for democracy. There is noth- 
ing new in this, but I cannot pass a country 

ool or a city school but that I feel as 
never before that the school is a necessity 
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in a democracy and we have got to make, 
in these troublous times, the schools just 
as useful to the community as possible in 
spite of the coal famine which we are all 
undergoing now. Nevertheless, we must 
set our faces toward the idea, as never 
before, the great obligation that is set be- 
fore us—and that means school directors, 
boards of trustees, boards of education, 
superintendents, teachers. 

Now what are the factors which we must 
think of in determining whether we have 
good schools or not? In my mind, there 
are six factors which make for good schools 
and these six are as follows: 

1. The school building on a school plan, 

2. The organization of the school, 

3. The kind of teacher you have, 

4. The kind of principal or superintend- 
ent you have, 

5. The course of study or what the chil- 
dren do in school, 

6. The board of education. 

You go into any community, city or town 
and I think you have to ask these ques- 
tions in answer to the question: “ What 
makes for the efficiency of schools in this 
particular community?” The board of 
education is an important factor in the 
making of good schools in a particular 
community. I have known of cities that 
have had relatively good schools for a 
series of years and then there comes on to 
the board of education a different type of 
man and the schools begin to be less useful 
under those circumstances because the 
board of education is not as good a board 
as the previous board. The school system 
is rapidly increased in its efficiency to a 
community if the board takes hold of the 
schools through the superintendent or 
teachers and tries to make those schools 
better schools for the children and the 
community. The schools exist for children, 
of course, in the large sense they exist for 
the state, but your work and my work is 
valuable in proportion as you and I feel 
that the children are the most important 
asset of the state, of the community. 
Thank God! the Judgment Day has not 
come for them as it has come for some of 
us in this world. The future of children 
is to be made, made by the homes, yes, made 
also by the schools, and I want to say that 
this work for children is, when we come to 
think of it in our serious moments, the 
very best kind of work that we can do be- 
cause the children are most worth while. 
I have been acquainted with a good many 
members of boards of education, and I 
want to say to you that I have great respect 
for the member of the board of education, 
man or woman, who gives himself cour- 
ageously, unselfishly, and intelligently to 
the work of the school, in holding up the 
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hands of the teachers and superintendents 
who want to make good schools. Beware 
of the superintendent or principal or teacher 
who thinks that his school is as good as it 
might be. There is no school that cannot 
be made better. It is humanly possible to 
make them better than they are if we have 
the wisdom to make them better. This job 
of education is a very serious job. The 
whole educational situation in this country 
just bristles with unsettled problems. There- 
fore, it is necessary for a superintendent 
on his part, or principal, to work with the 
board of education and it is just as neces- 
sary for the board to work with the teach- 
ers and principal, for the great purpose of 
making good schools. The making of good 
schools is such a large task that there must 
be no division of counsel between boards of 
education and superintendents. Some of 
the factors or qualities of a good school 
director are: 

First, A member of the board of educa- 
tion should be a good listener. He should 
be ready to listen to a superintendent or 
teachers to get the views of a superintend- 
ent or teachers. He may not always agree 
with those views but I have known of mem- 
bers of boards of education who wanted 
to be the whole thing, who would not take 
the word or listen to the word of the man 
in charge of the schools, county or city 
superintendent whoever it may be. He 
ought to be a man to whom the superintend- 
ent can talk. Marshall Field was the great- 
est dry-goods merchant in the West. At 
one time, he was looking for a man to take 
a permanent place in his business, salary 
was no question, he wanted the man. Then 
he said, “ Well, I want a man that I can 
talk to.” Sometimes there are men you 
can’t talk to. There are other men to whom 
it is a pleasure to talk and counsel with, 
and such a man is a great inspiration to a 
teacher or superintendent. I believe that 
such a member of the board of education 
may be more useful than any teacher, but 
such men are not common on boards of 
education. In the second place, members 
of boards of education should believe in 
education. Some men don’t. If members 
of boards of education and superintendents 
of schools are not leaders of education, 
boosters for education in that community, 
I don’t know where you are going to find 
anybody who will promote education. That 
is what the community expects of a mem- 
ber of a board of education—that he should 
not only believe in education but that he 
will be ready to stand up for it, to talk for 
it. I think every community should have 
some one who will stand up for better 
schools than we have now. In the third 
place, a member of the board of education 
should have courage or independence. It 
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is not always easy to have courage or inde- 
pendence. It takes courage and independ- 
ence in some places to stand up for good 
schools and insist upon having good schools. 

In a superintendency I once had of about 
40 teachers, we had a lawyer on the board. 
He had taught school once upon a time 
and he thought he knew a thing or two 
about teaching. Sometimes when a mem- 
ber of a school board has been a teacher 
he is very likely to give his advice. I know 
that some of these men are very valuable. 
This man believed in certain things about 
schools and he had the courage to stand up 
in that community and say so whether the 
people liked it or not, and he had that qual- 
ity of doing the right thing while he was 
on the board whether he was re-elected or 
not. He did not care whether the people 
continued him as a member of the board or 
not. I recall two instances of his inde- 
pendence. It was a good many years ago. 
Manual Training was not common then 
as itis now. He became interested in man- 
ual training. He proposed that that com- 
munity should spend $1,500 for manual 
training and he carried the rest of the 
board with him. Immediately there started 
a great onslaught against the board. Then 
election came off and manual training was 
defeated by an overwhelming majority. 
That man did not care at all except as to 
the loss to the children. And all the news- 
papers could say against him rolled like 
water off a duck’s back. And he lived long 
enough and served on that board long 
enough to finally see the people of that 
town vote $15,000 for manual training and 
no one questioned it. 

Another time he made up his mind that 
the teachers were not getting paid enough. 
He could not see why people should come 
up from a neighboring large city and steal 
their teachers. In spite of the opposition 
which centered upon him, he said, “ We are 
going to raise these teachers’ salaries, these 
teachers have got to live.” And the teach- 
ers’ salaries were raised. And the town 
finally came to see that he was an invaluable 
man on that board of education. I recall 
another member of that board of education 
—he is now dead—a colleague of the first 
man, but a man of the opposite kind. He 
was afraid of his shadow, afraid some one 
would criticize; he did not know what some 
one might say. The result was that he was 
in no sense a leader and when he got off 
the board, it was small loss. One night 
at a board meeting the question came up 
as to the instruction in music. This man 
said, “ We don’t send the children to school 
to learn music, we send them to learn to 
réad and write and spell. They did not 
have music when I went to school.” There 
was great contrast between these two men 
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—one useful and the other not useful. 

In the fourth place. To be industrious is 
to pay attention to the work of the board 
of education, to see that supplies are put 
into the schools and on time. Some men 
are tedious, they talk too much and talk too 
long and spend more time at a meeting 
when they audit a bill for $1.50 than they 
will spend in discussing some important 
question concerning school policies. 

Do not hesitate to say a good word to 
teachers and to the superintendent, at 
times, and to give him a little praise, to say 
to the teacher something like this: “ Miss 
So and So, what can I do as a member of 
the Board of Education or what can the 
board do to help you more in your work?” 
Did you ever say that to a teacher? If not, 
why haven’t you done so? To say to a 
superintendent or teacher, “I think you 
are doing a good piece of work” is encour- 
agement. Good words after people are 
dead and gone does not help them a par- 
ticle. And why not say to the superintend- 
ent, or principal, or teacher, occasionally, 
“T think you are doing good work, the 
children are learning. Is there anything 
that I can do to make your work better?” 

You say, “If I say that to the superin- 
tendent or teachers in my district they will 
ask for more salary.” I don’t believe it, but 
occasionally it might so happen. There is 
not a man or woman who does not like a 
little praise. The superintendent or the 
principal has rather a hard job of it, he has 
a lot of people to please. A member of 
the board of education walks into his office 
and says to him, “I think our schools are 
better than when you took hold of them.” 
Why not say it to him as well as to other 
people? I tell you that sort of thing would 
help mightily in making good schools and 
would help mightily if you have a nineteen- 
year-old girl teaching a school out in the 
country. This girl, with little life expe- 
rience, who has not seen much of the world, 
if you as a school director would go to her 
and say, “ What can I do to help you make 
this a better school?” it would help. Too 
often this nineteen- or twenty-year-old girl, 
teaching in a country school, has a hard 
time finding a boarding place. Children 
are sometimes dirty and not eager for 
learning. Why not give this teacher the 
encouraging word? 

One of the duties of the board of educa- 
tion is to get teachers. I think that the 
board of education should appoint teachers 
solely upon the recommendation of the 
superintendent. Now, some of you don’t 
agree to that, you want to take a hand in 
that yourselves, but I want to tell you that 
it will make for good schools and better 
schools in the long run if the board of edu- 
cation rests the responsibility for recom- 
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mending of teachers and the appointment 
of teachers in the superintendent of schools, 
That is his job. A member of the board 
of education has no time to be investigating 
the qualifications of teachers if he is a 
good business man. In an increasing num- 
ber of cities in this country, the law pro- 
vides that no one can be appointed without, 
first, the recommendation of the superin- 
tendent of schools. Of course, the superin- 
tendent makes mistakes, if he did not make 
mistakes he would be worth a million dol- 
lars a year to the Bethlehem Steel Com- 
pany, but he won’t make as many mistakes 
as the board of education will make pro- 
vided that man has been appointed upon 
merit—if he has been appointed upon pol- 
itics, which God forbid! for the schools 
exist for children, not politics. Then he has 
a better opportunity for finding out where 
good teachers are than boards of educa- 
tion. A wise, up-to-date superintendent 
who is not asleep at the switch will know 
where the source of best supply is. Throw 
the responsibility upon him. Legally, the 
board of education appoints teachers. I 
am talking about the recommendation of 
teachers. Then again, I have known of 
some superintendents of schools and of 
members of boards of education who have 
made very great mistakes in appointing 
teachers because they have taken too much 
stock in letters of recommendation written 
by some stranger. They have taken those 
letters in all seriousness, stating that Mary 
Smith is a good woman, of good moral 
character, etc. This is the kind of letter 
of recommendation that I would write: 
“Miss Mary Smith is a good teacher. If 
I were superintendent of schools in your 
city, I would hire her.” That is enough. I 
would not give a cent for a bushel of 
recommendations written by people that I 
did not know. The poorest teacher who 
ever taught a school can get a whole bundle 
of recommendations from some one. So I 
never would hire a teacher unless I could 
see her. But I would throw the respon- 
sibility upon the superintendent or principal 
and let them walk the floor,on the question 
of getting new teachers. 

Now there is one other thing about this: 
If the superintendent of schools were found 
to be playing politics in the appointment of 
these teachers, if he were found to be ex- 
erting religious or political or social favox- 
itism, he would not have that job long. I 
am here to say that any member of a board 
of education or superintendent that allows 
his prejudices to enter into the appointment 
of teachers, if he appoints a girl because 
her father happens to be of a certain polit- 
ical party, is doing a great injustice to chil- 
dren. Or if he appoints a teacher because 
she happens to be the daughter or relative 
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of somebody. That member of the board 
of education or superintendent ought to 
have sleepless nights because he has not 
been doing the job solely for the interest 
of children. 
’ I went into a high school once to inspect 
that high school and I found a very poor 
school. I also found that the principal of 
the high school was the son of the president 
of the board and the head woman teacher 
of that high school was the daughter of 
another prominent member of the board. 
I am not saying that because a young man 
‘or woman happens to be a relative of a 
member of the board he or she should not 
have the position, but I do say that unless 
that teacher can deliver the goods in the 
school room they should be kept out. 
Another thing I want to speak of, an old, 
old story, the question of salary. I do not 
know how Dr. Schaeffer feels about it in 
this state but a serious condition confronts 
us—at least it does in New Jersey—as to 
who is to teach our schools next year in 
view of the great demand for women’s 
services, to say nothing about the men. 
Yesterday, coming up from Atlantic City, 
I saw two women acting as flagwomen at 
railroad crossings. The demand for labor 
in this country is far beyond the supply, 
and what are we going to do about it so 
far as schools are concerned? We have 
got to recognize the fact and to say to our 
constituents: “ You must make a very large 
increase in the salaries of teachers if you 
are going to have our schools taught, and 
this war continues.” Candidly, I think this 
is the most serious condition that ever con- 
fronted the American schools—to get an 
adequate supply of teachers ior next year. 
I read to-day that there are 130 schools in 
Iowa without teachers, and we have not 
begun to feel the war yet. When the next 
draft comes and women get into the indus- 
tries, where are the teachers coming from? 
We must say to the public, “If you will 
have these children taught, you must put 
your hand down in your pockets deeper 
than you have yet done to get good teach- 
ers.” You have the minimum wage law, 
but that will not do everything. I had a 
circular on my desk the other day from 
Washington in which they asked me to 
recommend stenographers and clerks to 
Washington at $1,200 a year. What edu- 
cational qualities were required? Simply 
that those girls should be expert at stenog- 
raphy and typewriting, a life position. 
How can you expect a girl to teach school 
at $500 a year when her sister, with not as 
much education, can go to Washington and 
get $1,200? It is not a question of how 
cheap we can run our schools, but a ques- 
tion of running our schools at all next year. 
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We do not have the women and girls in 
our normal schools that we had a year ago. 
Why? Because New York, Philadelphia, 
and such places have picked them off and 
put them into offices. I went into the 
Bureau of Statistics in Trenton the other 
day and asked, “How much has the cost 
of living increased this last year?” From 
June, 1916, to June, 1917, on 50 articles 
that you put on your table to eat, how much 
do you think they averaged in one year? 
Fifty per cent. in one year. Where is the 
community that has increased its teach- 
er’s salary fifty per cent.? I know of no 
such community in New Jersey. Another 
question I asked, “ Have you statistics that 
show the prices of these articles for twenty 
years?” There had been an increase of 
145 per cent. in the twenty years. 

A new problem confronts boards of edu- 
cation and it is this: There was a time in 
New York State when I was a boy when 
there were plenty of teachers, half a dozen 
applicants for every job; but not so in these 
times. The new problem is this, that it is 
the business of the member of the board of 
education and of the superintendent of 
schools to make that good teacher just as 
happy and contented in her work as pos- 
sible in the way of salary, in the way of 
equipment for the school in which she 
teaches, in helping her to get a good board- 
ing place. A fine teacher, like a fine super- 
intendent or principal, is the most inde- 
pendent person on the face of the earth, 
because there are so many people looking 
for that kind of material. If you can’t 
make her contented and happy she will go 
where she can be contented and happy. 

The board of education should feel that 
it is a part of their work to look after the 
school property. I could point you to 
schools in my state where the school house 
is not properly taken care of. It is a crime 
to boys and girls to force them into school 
under compulsory laws, and then have 
them go into some out-buildings that I have 
seen. 

One thing more, a great deal depends 
upon the kind of superintendent or prin- 
cipal you have. It is too late to stress the 
fact that schools in Pennsylvania, like 
schools in New Jersey, differ very greatly 
in their work because you have different 
kinds of superintendents and principals. 
There is not a day, there is not a week, 
when a person in my position, when the 
state school system is not asked by some 
community, “Where can we get a good 
$2,500 or $3,000 man?” This is a very dif- 
ficult question. Any community that has a 
live superintendent, who is putting up new 
ideas to the board, who is departing from 
the old way of doing things and who is 
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honest and devoted to his work, who stim- 
ulates children in the right way, has a great 
educational prize. The same is true of 
good county superintendents, city superin- 
tendents—they are hard to get. If you 
have one, keep him. 

A town in Indiana built a new $30,000 
high school a few years ago, they were 
very proud of that high school, they had a 
good principal. Some one came along and 
offered that principal $100 more, and they 
let him go for that $100 after building a 
$30,000 school house! What makes a good 
school? A good teacher and a good super- 
intendent, 

Many people are complaining about the 
cost of schools. Some are saying the 
schools are not as good as they used to be. 
I looked over an old school report the other 
day and this is what I found in it. “We 
recommend that teachers give more atten- 
tion to spelling. Our children don’t spell 
as well as they did in the days of their fore- 
fathers.” Was it dated 1917? No. 1910? 
No. What was the date of it? 1843. 

Sometimes you are discouraged. I some- 
times am. Do you know what is the cure 
for it? I will tell you as far as you school 
directors and superintendents are con- 
cerned. Instead of going to business next 
Monday morning, if the schools are not 
shut off by snow or lack of coal, go to the 
school for which you are responsible. Sit 
in the back of the room and stay there for 
a while. What will happen to you? Your 
blues will disappear. You will see those 
bright, interested children, eager for every- 
thing good in this life. And before that 
half-day is over, however blue you may be 
about the war, about certain phases of your 
life, I will guarantee that you will find 
yourself enlivened and refreshed. You will 
find that what you are doing as a member 
of the board of education is the best and 
most satisfactory form of public service 
because you are dealing with children. 


—* 


FRIDAY MORNING. 


HE students of the Technical High 
School occupied the main floor of the 
auditorium for their devotional and other 
opening exercises, the members of the Di- 
rectors’ Department and visitors in vacant 
seats and in the spacious galleries. The 
boys sang a number of patriotic and other 
songs with fine effect, after which Dr. 
Samuel Hamilton, who has for many years 
made an able address to the High School 
and the Directors on the last morning of 
the convention, spoke of 


THE WORLD WAR AND THE SCHOOL. 


The greatest cataclysm of carnage and 
cruelty, blood and brutality that the world 
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has ever known threatens the race. Europe 
is on fire. Organized murder is rampant. 
Hate is wrecking a continent. Twenty 
nations are in the conflict. Thirty millions 
of men are on the battle line. And the 
keen-edged sickle of death lays lows the 
grain of human life as never before since 
the dawn of history. 

This titanic struggle is touching millions 
of homes, starving millions of noncomba- 
tants, murdering millions of innocent 
women and children, and some of the 
belligerents are committing every offense in 
the calendar of crime. Democracy is 
threatened. Civil liberty is in the balance. 
Civilization is in mourning. The dirge of 
the world’s sorrow brings tears to sad- 
faced women in millions of homes. And 
the accumulated worth of 1,000 years of 
civilization and human progress is threat- 
ened with total annihilation. 

Into this whirlpool of destruction our na- 
tion has been drawn in spite of all honor- 
able efforts to avoid it. The flower of the 
land, the choicest specimens of American 
young manhood have gone to the Front to 
make the world “safe for democracy,” and 
millions more are preparing to go. Under 
such conditions what is the duty of the 
American school? 

Public Education is the deliberate effort 
of the State to make better citizens. It 
aims to make intelligence and civic virtue 
universal by making education general. On 
no other grounds has the State the right 
to tax private property to support a free 
public school. What then is the duty of the 
American school as the great constructive 
agency of democracy? What is its duty 
and responsibility as it faces the poisonous 
pro-German propaganda now _ sweeping 
over the nation? What is the duty of the 
public school of a democratic state in the 
presence of this slaughter in Europe or- 
ganized by enthroned autocracy, and pushed 
by the boldest, basest brutality ever known? 
And now that the mailed fist of autocracy 
is aiming a deadly blow at the very life of 
democracy, what ought popular education, 
as the greatest of all the gifts'‘of democ- 
racy to the world, do in the present crisis? 
The purpose of this address is to point out 
some definite lines of action for grammar 
grades and high schools. 

All will agree that the schools and the 
higher institutions of learning should be 
kept in operation as far as possible during 
the war. Democracy needs intelligent loy- 
alty more than at any period in the past. 
The close of the war will usher in the great- 
est reconstruction period in all history, and 
trained men and women will be in greater 
demand than ever before. Our schools 
must help to supply that demand both at 
home and abroad. 
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The wave of juvenile crime now sweep- 
ing over the war-scourged sections of 
Europe is due to the closing of the schools, 
the disorganizing of the home life, the 
silence of the churches, and to the ideals 
of cruelty and savagery the young are com- 
pelled to see on every hand. The whole- 
some disciplinary influences of the home, the 
school, the church and organized society 
have been swept aside by war, and all the 
savage instincts of barbarism have been let 
loose. Similar conditions in any land 
would produce similar effects. To prevent 
such dire results and to train men and 
women for citizenship, for service and for 
the reconstructive work which must be 
done mainly by America, our schools must 
as far as possible be kept in operation. 

But there are some facts about the war 
that the pupils in our schools, who are suf- 
ficiently advanced to comprehend them, 
should know. To this end a course in 
what may be called “ The Truth About the 
War” could be given by suitable speakers 
on patriotic occasions held monthly or semi- 
monthly for that purpose. To give this 
course the sanction of an educational 
agency, to eliminate from it all objection- 
able matter, and to free local persons who 
use it from criticism, it should be prepared 
with great care by some competent author- 
ity, either state or nation, on a plan similar 
to that under which the four-minute men 
now operate in the movies. Some things 
that the schools should do on these occa- 
sions may be pointed out. 

1. The school should teach the truth 
about the war. This truth will be history 
to-morrow, but in the interests of democ- 
racy our future citizens should know it to- 
day. They should know what caused the 
war, what nation started it, how we tried to 
avoid it, and how it came to our fair land. 
They should know that we asked the bel- 
ligerents to observe the rights of neutrals 
as defined in the Declaration of London, 
and that they refused to do so. Our future 
citizens should know that Germany urged 
that we violate international law by refus- 
ing to sell munitions to England and to 
France; that under this part of the law, 
made at the suggestion of our nation, Ger- 
many, too, had the right to buy munitions 
from neutral powers. But while Germany 
could buy, she could not deliver her pur- 
chases at the Front because of the English 
navy. Our pupils should know that Ger- 
many insisted that we violate international 
law by trying to run the British blockade 
which kept food from the Central Powers. 
The food shortage appealed to our sympa- 
thies, but it would have been morally wron: 
to make our government an internation 
outlaw, despised and dishonored by the 
world, attempting to violate a law which 
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our nation had helped to establish, and was 
pledged to observe. 

Our young people should see clearly why 
our nation is in this war. They should 
know that we are in this conflict, not for 
national aggrandizement, not for terri- 
torial gains, not for monetary or other sel- 
fish purposes, not for hate or revenge; but 
because our sacred rights, guaranteed by in- 
ternational law, were disregarded; because 
our property was ruthlessly destroyed on 
the high seas where international law guar- 
anteed its right to go; because our people 
were brutally murdered on the highways of 
commerce which international law was 
pledged to keep upon and to safeguard. 
Our rights were assailed, our property de- 
stroyed, and our innocent non-combatants, 
even women and children, murdered, as on 
the Lusitania. And as a matter of national 
honor and self-respect there was nothing 
left that we could do, but enter the war. 
The people of the nation through the Amer- 
ican school should learn that it was either 
national dishonor or war, and that we chose 
the latter. And the lovers of justice and 
the square deal in all lands will applaud the 
righteousness of that choice till the end of 
time. 

2. The school should teach the truth 
about German diplomacy. Recent revela- 
tions have fully removed the cloak of sec- 
recy and falsehood that covered it. This 
diplomacy is treacherous, intriguing, men- 
dacious, ungrateful, inhuman, and murder- 
ous. It was a German diplomat who recom- 
mended the sinking, “ without trace,” of the 
ships of a neutral nation. This was plot- 
ting murder. It was a German diplomat 
who took secretly to the capitol of Rou- 
mania, a frendly nation, large stores of 
high explosives to destroy property, and 
possibly life; the American people through 
the school should know how he plotted to 
kill animals and perhaps people with pois- 
oned germs and deadly cultures, all of 
which is established by documentary evi- 
dences. 

It was a German diplomat who offered to 
pay Mexico by giving to her our states of 
Texas, New Mexico, and Arizona, if she 
would enter a war against the United 
States and persuade Japan to join. This 
is shown by the Zimmermann diplomatic 
note intercepted by our Secret Service men 
on the Mexican border and taken to Wash- 
ington six weeks before our nation declared 
war. This occurred while our nation was 
still a neutral, and the diplomatic represen- 
tative of the Imperial government stationed 
at Washington was assuring us that his 
nation was our sincere friend. That these 
diplomats were the accredited representa- 
tives of the Imperial government to nations 
with whom Germany was at peace, did not 
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matter. These acts of treachery did not 
seem to trouble the diplomatic conscience. 
This is easily understood. Diplomats who 
plot murder, practice international treach- 
ery, and peddle high explosives to neutral 
capitals to destroy property and perhaps 
life, are without conscience. The sacred 
rights of the neutral nation when each das- 
tardly crime was committed did not in the 
least check the acts of infamy. 

David said in his haste that all men are 
liars. Had he been talking of certain Ger- 
man diplomats, he might have said it at 
his leisure, and added that while falsehood 
was on the lip, murder was in the heart. 
These diplomats will go down in history 
as the despised representatives of an outlaw 
nation that forgot the world is civilized and 
that has committed in its madness the foul- 
est crimes of inhumanity and barbarism 
ever perpetrated in the annals of time. 
Civilization will despise forever the names 
of these diplomatic plotters, and their 
memory shall rise to the nostrils of all fu- 
ture generations as a loathsome stench,— 
detestable, repugnant, and abhorrent. 

A foreign embassy that is the center of a 
spy system, which foments strikes and in- 
dustrial disorders, and plans destruction to 
life and property; that is a veritable hot- 
bed of treasonable intrigue, scheming clan- 
destinely against the nation which courte- 
ously receives it; that gathers under its pro- 
tective wings a horde of plausible deceivers 
and corrupt intriguers—such a Judas-like 
embassy will never be tolerated at the court 
of any civilized nation after this war is 
ended. 

The cup of Germany’s diplomatic men- 
dacity is filled to the brim. Its chief in- 
gredient is not truth, not right, not justice, 
not honor, not the square deal; but treach- 
ery, falsehood and dishonor. The cunning 
intrigue of Hollwegg, the shameless decep- 
tion of Bernstorff, the base treachery of 
Zimmermann, the brutal criminality of Lux- 
burg combine to make the record of Ger- 
man diplomacy one of perfidity, infamy and 
dishonor. Civilization in every land will be 
ashamed of such a record; nevertheless 
history will preserve it in all its hideous- 
mess and deformity. 

The school children of to-day are to be 
the citizens of to-morrow. They ought to 
know the truth about these acts of perfidity 
and dishonor, and the facts of the disgrace- 
ful record are not in question; they are 
fixed by documentary evidences. The fu- 
ture American should know these facts, 
not to engender hate and revenge, but to 
reveal the foul methods of autocratic gov- 
ernment and to show in contrast the higher 
and nobler ideals of democracy. And the 
world will be safer for democracy and hu- 
manity when the foul treacheries of Ger- 





man diplomacy are fully published to the 
American people through the American 
school. 

3. The American school should teach the 
truth to the American people about Prus- 
sian spirit and purpose. Owen Wister, the 
author of “The Virginian,” in his little 
book called “The Pentecost of Calamity,” 
gives what he calls the “ Prussian Creed.” 
It consists of quotations from the Kaiser 
and other leaders of German thought, and 
with flashlight illumination it reveals in 
startling detail German purpose and Ger- 
man spirit. This creed is a compendium of 
the fourteenth century mental and religious 
aberrations that have organized the awful 
holocaust in Europe. 

Here is one: “ We Hohenzollerns” take 
our crown from God alone. “On me,” says 
the Kaiser, “the spirit of God has de- 
scended. I regard my whole task as ap- 
pointed of heaven.” What theological junk 
for an intelligent people to accept! And 
yet they accept it without question. The 
spirit of God, indeed, embodied in the 
Kaiser! It looks more like the spirit of all 
the imps of brutality and treachery that the 
world has ever known. Think of the de- 
ported Belgians, of the Armenian women, 
and of the English sailors stripped of life 
preservers and put on the deck of a sub- 
marine before it sank, to drown them. The 
people in the world outside of the German 
Empire, and no doubt many within it, when 
they reflect upon these sins, unpardonable 
in any war between civilized nations, may 
attribute them to the spirit of the Kaiser, 
but no savage anywhere outside of Ger- 
many will connect them with the spirit of 
God or even of his god. 

Here is another foul-throated dogma of 
imperial arrogance: “Remember the German 
people are the chosen people of God.” 
What bald blasphemy! What sacrilegious 
nonsense! What theological jargon! May 
heaven preserve the world from any chosen 
people responsible for the vandalism that 
has crushed Belgium and deported thou- 
sands of its people. May heaven preserve 
the world from any chosen people respon- 
sible for the pestilence that has fallen upon 
France, Servia, Poland and Armenia. It is 
hard to understand how the chosen people 
of God can be more savage, more brutal, 
and more inhuman than the most savage 
tribe in all the history of mankind. 

But again I quote from Wister’s Prus- 
sian Creed: “ Belgians should not be shot 
dead, but they should be so left as to make 
impossible all hope of recovery.” The very 
imps of perdition are incapable of uttering 
a more cruel thought. The German war 
lords who held to this article ‘of the creed 
need not be indicted. for amputating the 
hands of innocent Belgian boys in order to 
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render them incapable of military service, 
or for making Serbian prisoners dig their 
own graves and lie down in them to be 
shot. The world is ready to believe them 
guilty of any and every brutality without 
formal indictment or proof. With such ad- 
versaries there can be no peace without 
victory. No, never! American democracy 
must destroy Prussian autocracy, or Prus- 
sian autocracy will destroy American de- 
mocracy. The end may not come in a day, 
but it must come finally. And in that death 
struggle democracy must win. Let that 
fact be burned into the very fiber of Amer- 
ican thought. Civilization must and will 
destroy the military ideal whose serpent 
trail in Europe is a trail of blood, fire, 
starvation, torture, murder, barbaric cruelty 
and outraged purity. That Prussian spirit 
must not dominate the world. God has a 
higher purpose and a better use for His 
children; and the drum taps of the civilized 
world will call manly men and saintly 
women everywhere into solemn convoca- 
tion, that this mental phobia of the Prussian 
mind may be cured, that this vandalism and 
frightfulness of Prussian militarism may be 
checked, that the Prussian cancer may be 
cut out, that the mad dog of civilization 
may be tied up, and that the world may be 
forever safe from a spirit of incarnated 
cruelty, more vile, more savage and in- 
human than anything in all the annals of 
crime. 

The German people seem to be obsessed 
with their own importance. They have 
convinced themselves that they are su- 
perior to all other peoples, super-man with 
super-minds. They are intelligent, scien- 
tific and scholarly. How can they believe 
that by divine choice they have been se- 
lected to run the world and crush the 
smaller states? Yet this appears to be their 
belief. 

Some time ago the Literary Digest pub- 
lished a letter from a rather intelligent Ger- 
man lady to a friend in Switzerland. This 
letter throws some light on the German 
spirit and points out somewhat definitely 
why by divine choice they are the people 
par excellence. I quote a paragraph from 
this letter which is signed Katie Hamel, a 
woman who glories in the fact that she is a 
Prussian. “ Yesterday, again,” she says, 
“our pastor explained quite satisfactorily 
that our first parents, Adam and Eve, were 
Prussians. That is quite easy to under- 
Stand, because the Bible tells us that the 
German god created us all after his own 
image.” That makes it all clear. A Ger- 
man god would want a German—pure, holy, 
just and Christ-like to carry his spirit to 
earth and there act as his embassador, and 
so he selected the Kaiser. 

Away with such self-conceit! Away 





with such sacrilegious arrogance! Away 
with such diabolical theology! Its proper 
place is on the scrap-heap of the discarded 
theological junk of the fifteenth century. 
And yet the German people seem to believe 
it. Why, with such profound scholarship 
and such convincing logic as they possess 
in scientific fields, they reach such absurd 
conclusions is rather puzzling, and it is this 
notion of their super-capacity and of their 
divine selection to rule the world that makes 
them hard to conquer. It gives them a 
faith almost inflexible, a purpose almost in- 
domitable, and a spirit almost unconquer- 
able. But the civilized world now fully un- 
derstands why this faith must be broken, 
this purpose defeated, and this spirit de- 
stroyed before the world is safe for de- 
mocracy. 

But, in a more definite sense, what is 
Prussian purpose? In the first paragraph 
of a booklet prepared by the Kaiser and dis- 
tributed to the German leaders in 1892 are 
these fateful words: “ Our immediate goal: 
250,000,000 of people (a Mittleuropa). Our 
ultimate goal: the Germanization of the 
world.” (Universal Empire). This is 
Prussian purpose expressed in a terseness 
that is almost brutal. 

And what is Prussian spirit? This is 
more difficult to define, for spirit is always 
illusive. On the person of every German 
soldier is a small aluminum badge with this 
inscription on the reverse side: “ Strike him 
dead. The Day of Judgment will ask you 
no questions.” This is Prussian spirit—a 
sudden assault, a deadly blow, right dis- 
graced, justice ignored, the square deal for- 
gotten, terrorism enthroned, and a fanat- 
ical irresponsibility, even to God on the 
Day of Judgment, for murder committed in 
behalf of Prussian purpose. 

What a blessing to the world, had it fully 
understood this spirit and purpose twenty 
years ago! Such knowledge would have 
prevented the war, for the nations would 
have been prepared, and the foe would have 
hesitated to strike. What a blessing to our 
people had our government fully compre- 
hended Prussian purpose, even when Bel- 
gium was invaded! Full knowledge at that 
time would have made, through prepara- 
tion, peace with victory possible in 1917. 

But the scales have fallen from our eyes. 
We now see Prussianism, not through a 
glass darkly, but face to face in all its hor- 
rible ghastliness. That spirit and purpose 
must be exposed, and in that work the 
American school has an important part. 
Those who are to be the citizens of to- 
morrow should begin to prepare to-day to 
meet the menace of Prussianism, if the 
world in the future is to avoid a repetition 
of the pestilence that is now sweeping over 
Europe. The best possible guarantee 
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against Prussianism is preparedness through 
education; and in letting in the light upon 
the dark places, and in letting it out to the 
world. Theschool ina republic is the great- 
est safeguard against autocracy. 

4. The school should teach the truth 
about the Kaiser’s dream of universal em- 
pire. He believes in a super-man, and that 
the German is that man; in a super-mind, 
and that the German mind is that super- 
mind; and in a super-state, and that Ger- 
many is that state. In his vaulting ambi- 
tion he looks forward to a time of universal 
empire for that super-state with himself 
or the Crown Prince ruling as the greatest 
potentate of the earth. 

To-day that dream is almost a reality. 
German control now extends practically 
from Belgium through the Balkans to 
Bagdad. If Germany can hold this terri- 
tory with its resources and the governments 
and peoples that to-day are her vassals, and 
a generation later plunge the world into 
another great war, the dream may be real- 
ized. But that hope is vain. The great 
democracies of the world with all their 
resources in money and men are organizing, 
and the vision will soon vanish. God grant 
that it may! For a peace to-day without 
victory would spell the first syllable of uni- 
versal empire,—a vassalized Mittleuropa 
with a German war lord in control. It 
would mean the arming of the world for a 
final conflict thirty years hence. 

This dream is always selfish, though on 
the surface it may seem otherwise. Ger- 
many is willing that Russia shall be cut up 
into small republics and that Poland and 
other border states shall organize and direct 
their own government—under German pro- 
tection. How gracious! How kind! How 
benevolent to favor the growth of democ- 
racy almost within her own domain! But 
the border states are at a dangerous cross- 
ing and their statesmen should stop, look, 
and listen. Prussian purpose sometimes 
preaches one thing and practices another. 
The freedom now advocated may later 
prove to be serfdom. The Prussian rule of 
action has many exceptions, and, in the in- 
terests of the empire, the exception may be- 
come the rule at any time. The Imperial 
government is actually opposed to mili- 
tarism in every nation—except Germany; it 
favors Socialism in every land—except its 
own; it stands for a government spy system 
everywhere—except in the Fatherland; it 
actually believes in the sacredness of in- 
ternational treaties—until the time is oppor- 
tune for making them mere “scraps of 
paper.” And so Germany in her unselfish 
benevolence, actually favors democracy— 
not in large, strong, military nations, but in 
small, weak, border states unable to defend 
their rights. 
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But while a benevolent lion might object 


to having a Russian bear play in the back- 
yard of his den, he is willing in his beatific 
moods at least to allow an innocent lamb 
to do so. And the lamb is absolutely safe 
as long as the lion is not hungry. But the 
border state should note that lions eat often, 
that lamb offers little difficulty to the di- 
gestive and assimilative powers of a lion, 
and that the Prussian dream of world do- 
minion is never disturbed by small, weak 
states. The hesitancy, however, of these 
states in taking Germany at her word in- 
dicates that they fully understand the 
spirit and purpose of the Imperial govern- 
ment. They probably fear that the “glad 
hand” may prove to be “ the mailed fist.” 

Last winter I heard a lecture by a mis- 
sionary who had come direct from Van, 
Persia, through the Holy Land to America, 
In discussing this dream of world power, 
he said he had within three months gone 
through and inspected a castle on the Mount 
of Olives, erected by the German govern- 
ment. He was informed that this is the 
castle from which the Kaiser expected to 
rule the world. At present it is called a 
hospital. It is a great administrative build- 
ing with apartments that could readily be 
turned into armories, and offices, and in it 
is one magnificent room that seemingly was 
designed as a throne room. 

In a history of the Great War by Dr. 
George A. Allan of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, every statement made by the mis- 
sionary is confirmed. He says: “ When the 
German Emperor and Empress visited 
Jerusalem in 1898, the latter chose on the 
Mount of Olives a site for a German hos- 
pital and named it Augusta Victoria. In 
the yard of this hospital now completed are 
statues of Emperor William the Second of 
Germany and the Empress dressed as King 
and Queen of Jerusalem.” 

There was no need for a German hospital 
on the Mount of Olives in 1898; there is no 
such need now, but the dream of world 
power by a Hohenzollern, crazed with 
Prussian militarism, made it necessary. 
The throne room in the castle still remains, 
but the vision is rapidly vanishing. The 
fantastic ship of universal state will ere 
long be hurled upon the rocks where the 
ideals of twentieth century democracy will 
pound it to fragments. i 

The great majority of .German-Ameri- 
cans do not believe in this dream of uni- 
versal empire. They reject with indigna- 
tion the spirit and purpose of Prussian 
ideals and the principle that “might makes 
right.” Many of their ancestors, like Carl 
Schurz, Franz Sigel and others, left the 
Fatherland to escape the tyranny and op- 
pression of autocratic. rule. Under Amer- 
ican ideals they have developed into citi- 
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zens as loyal, as patriotic, as liberty-loving 
as any purely American stock. Their 
friends and relatives in Germany, however, 
developed under different ideals. Their 
fixed notion of their own mental and moral 
superiority, their belief in their divine right 
to rule, their acceptance of the dogma that 
“might makes right,” their vicious plan of 
government that vests the sovereignty of 
the state in the emperor rather than in the 
people—all these fixed ideas of the Prussian 
Creed—tended to develop a type of Ger- 
manism in sharp contrast with the German- 
American type. In different environments 
and influenced by different ideals the Ger- 
man-American and the German in the 
Fatherland have developed contrary views 
of right and might, of civil liberty, of sov- 
ereignty and democracy. Our German 
Americans may have little historical love 
for the French or the British, but they love 
the principles for which these people are 
fighting; and many of them are sending 
their sons to the front to help make the 
world safe for the principles they have 
learned to love under American ideals. 

But some of these German-Americans 
are suspected of being disloyal. Perhaps a 
few of them are. But the whole is greater 
than any of its parts, and society as a 
whole is responsible for the errors of a 
part of the group and is morally bound to 
correct them. If this principle is true, it 
is up to the German-Americans to organ- 
ize themselves, to show that there is “no 
twilight zone between duty and disloyalty,” 
to stamp out this disloyalty, if it exists, to 
prove to the world that they are antagon- 
istic to the Prussian ideals and to the vicious 
schemes of conquest and government that 
are its legitimate outgrowth. The German 
Societies in this country should organize at 
once an American propaganda in accord- 
ance with American ideals and thus throw 
off the cloak of suspected disloyalty that 
now covers them. Through their own so- 
cieties the German-Americans can best root 
out any weeds of Prussianism that may 
have found lodgment here and there, and 
show to the world that they stand loyally 
and uncompromisingly back of the gov- 
ernment in its effort to win the war. 

5. This war offers a rare opportunity for 
our schools to teach the truth about auto- 
cratic government. Almost from time im- 
memorial there have been two opposing 
theories of government,—the one, that men 
have the right and the ability to govern 
themselves; the other, that men must be 
governed by an individual. The former is 
a democracy; the latter, an autocracy. A 
democracy, to use Lincoln’s phrase for a 
definition, “is a government of the people, 
for the people, by the people.” An autoc- 
tacy is a government of the people, for an 








autocrat and by an autocrat. The Kaiser 
is such an autocrat. 

The German government is extremely 
autocratic. As a vicious plan to take the 
government out of the hands of the people 
and vest it in the hands of one man, it has 
no superior, for the Kaiser’s rule is almost 
absolute. This plan works througa the 
Reichstag and the Bundesrat, the two 
branches of the German government cor- 
responding vaguely to our Senate and 
House of Representatives. 

The Reichstag has practically 400 mem- 
bers elected by the people, but it has no 
power to legislate and may only discuss 
measures. The common people may vote, 
but the method of counting the vote com- 
pletely ties their hands. This method di- 
vides the voters of Prussia into three classes 
according to their wealth, and the vote of 
one rich man may count as much as that of 
many poor men. By this system four per 
cent. of the wealthy class actually count as 
much as 82 per cent. of the poor class. In 
1900 the labor party was in the majority, 
yet it elected only seven members out of 
400 in the Reichstag. It is easy to see that 
by such a system of vote counting the com- 
mon people have practically no part in the 
government, even if the Reichstag were a 
legislative body. 

But the Bundesrat is the real law-making 
power of Germany. It is composed of 61 
members, not elected, but appointed by the 
kings and princes of the 22 states and the 
three free cities included in the German 
Empire. The meetings are secret. The 
appointees vote, not as they desire, but at 
the direction of the sovereign who ap- 
pointed them. The Kaiser, as king of Prus- 
sia, is the most powerful of these sov- 
ereigns. He appoints 18 representatives of 
the Bundesrat; he also appoints the Chan- 
cellor who, as Prime Minister of the Em- 
pire, represents his king and is responsible 
to him only. The Chancellor initiates much 
of the legislation. He presides in the 
Bundesrat and has practically absolute con- 
trol over the legislative functions because 
his king’s representatives have 18 votes in 
that body and 14 are sufficient to veto any 
measure, This system makes the Bundesrat 
not only safe from democracy, but it fur- 
nishes the governmental machinery through 
which the Kaiser as king of Prussia actu- 
ally exercises almost absolute government 
in Germany. 

To the student of government the consti- 
tution of Germany is rather puzzling, and 
gives to him a sort of now-you-understand-it, 
and now-you-don’t feeling. At first glance it 
seems to be a regular bicameral system with 
twoseparatedepartments. It is that in theory, 
but in actual practice it is more unicameral 
than bicameral. The Reichstag cannot 
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really legislate; it is entirely subservient to 
the will of the Bundesrat; with the consent 
of the Bundesrat the emperor may dissolve 
it. This he has frequently done seemingly 
to get rid of troublesome agitators. The 
members of the Bundesrat may go down 
into the Reichstag, take their seats there, 
and urge the legislation which the sov- 
ereigns who appointed them desire. Such 
a system of government can scarcely be re- 
garded as bicameral. 

But by a more critical study of the Imperial 
constitution the student is likely to con- 
clude that while it seems to be unicameral, 
the government is really almost absolute. 
Imperial sovereignty is seemingly lodged 
not in the people, the separate states, or 
their representatives in the Bundesrat, but 
in the emperor. The King of Prussia, the 
Emperor, is personally inviolable and his 
power is practically absolute. He is not 
responsible to any governmental authority 
in the Empire; the Chancellor is appointed 
by him and is responsible to him only; the 
Chancellor does not resign upon a vote of 
mistrust by the so-called legislative bodies 
and these bodies have no power to impeach 
him; and as King of Prussia, the Emperor 
can prevent the Bundesrat from depriving 
him of the powers granted by the constitu- 
tion. The provisions of this instrument, 
however, are vague even to experts in this 
field. 

Burgess in his Constitutional Law says: 
“I agree with Laband and Schultz that 
. .. the power to determine whether or not 
the bills have been constitutionally passed 
by these bodies (Reichstag and Bundesrat) 
and to ignore them if in his (the Em- 
peror’s) opinion they have not” is a pre- 
rogative of the Emperor. This provision 
seemingly gives him the power to block 
any legislation which may be distasteful to 
him, by simply declaring it to be a constitu- 
tional amendment which he, as King of 
Prussia, may always prevent. In addition 
to these constitutional powers the Kaiser 
may prevent the passage of any legislation 
by casting fourteen of his eighteen votes 
in the Bundesrat against it. 

All this will impress the student of gov- 
ernment that, while the German people have 
some gleams of democracy in the general 
governmental fog, the authority of the Em- 
peror is practically unlimited, and he is 
therefore little short of an absolute mon- 
- arch. And yet it is sometimes argued that 
the German government is more democratic 
than ours. There are few intelligent Ger- 
mans who will take that view. Only the 
German spy and his twin brother, the Amer- 
ican Pe Seer propagandist, are bold 


enough to urge it. The former deserves 
the penalty usually meted out to spies, and 
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the latter should be interned until the close 
of the war. 

6. The American school as a matter of 
making the world safe for democracy 
should teach the truth about German propa- 
ganda. That propaganda, always resource- 
ful, achieved its masterpiece in Russia by 
actually Germanizing the military arm of 
the Russian government. Later it destroyed 
Russian opposition at the Front, turned in- 
ternational war between Germany and the 
Allies into civil war in Russia, opened the 
way into Italy for an Austro-German in- 
vasion, and prolonged the war at least one 
year. 

What German propaganda has done in 
other countries it is strenuously trying to 
do in our fair land. It is teaching disioy- 
alty, preaching a mild form of treason, un- 
dermining patriotism, spreading all sorts of 
false rumors, fomenting strikes, dynamiting 
railroads, destroying munition plants and 
other war industries, and trying to turn sys- 
tem, order, industry and content into chaos, 
idleness, lawlessness and anarchy. 

In the face of such foreign interference 
by spies and such insidious treasonable acts 
by so-called Americans, what is the duty 
of the school? Has it any constructive part 
in the program of patriotism? Should it 
sit supinely by and see the patriotic senti- 
ment of the nation poisoned by foreign foes 
and by insidious treason—not of German- 
Americans for most of them are loyal— 
but by a few pro-German agitators and 
their cohorts? Shall the school remain 
silent while the foes from abroad and the 
foes from within attempt to sap the vitality 
of American patriotism and destroy the 
morale of American citizenship? The 
answer to this question-is obvious. Public 
education in a republic must function as 
definitely in patriotism as in general intelli- 
gence. Indeed the purpose of the latter is 
to prepare for the former. That patriotism 
must be strong and active, not of the pass- 
ive, pussy-foot, jelly-fish type. The public 
school in a democracy is a civic garden. In 
it should be planted the seeds of civic in- 
telligence, civic righteousness and civic loy- 
alty, and from it should be removed every 
noxious weed sedulously cultivated by ex- 
ternal or internal foes. But it is more than 
a mere garden to be cultivated. It is a 
great constructive agency intended to de- 
velop intelligence, manhood, character, 
civic efficiency and civic loyalty. If public 
education is what it claims to be—the delib- 
erate effort of the state to make better citi- 
zens—it must in the present crisis offer, not 
passive silence, but a definite, positive, con- 
structive patriotic program.. 

What this program should include will of 
course be a matter of opinion. The follow- 
ing are suggested: 
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1. It should contain a definite place 
monthly at a public meeting for a course in 
what may be called the “Truth About the 
War,” prepared as suggested in another 
page of this address. 

2. This program should have a definite 
place monthly at a public meeting for the 
school-war activities—War Gardens, Con- 
servation of Food, Liberty Loans, Y. M. C. 
A. work, Red Cross activities, Boys’ Work- 
ing Reserve, Thrift Stamp Certificates, and 
other movements intended to put pupils to 
work along such lines as will develop in 
them the power to render helpful service 
to themselves, the community and the State. 

On such occasions speakers on these 
activities are always available in the neigh- 
borhood. The four-minute men will aid, 
and the Women’s Committee of the Council 
of National Defense stands ready to supply 
speakers to present the school-war activi- 
ties. In all these meetings patriotic music 
and patriotic recitations on the part of the 
pupils or others should be given an impor- 
tant place. 

3. This program should have a definite 
008 for the Lessons on Community and 

ational Life, prepared with so much care 
by the National Government. These les- 
sons are intended to develop community 
and national spirit and to unify community 
and national life. 

4. The monthly patriotic program of the 
school should offer a place for the speakers 
of the Local Public Safety Committee. One 
phase of the work of this committee is to 
organize and carry on an aggressive Amer- 
ican propaganda. The local school should 
co-operate with, and stand back of, this 
movement to develop a genuine American 
spirit and a loyalty to the American gov- 
ernment—the type of loyalty that is as in- 
telligent as it is uncompromising. 

Such a program in the schools and the 
high schools would make a substantial con- 
tribution to the development of the child 
along the lines of social service, to his civic 
loyalty and civic responsibility, to his his- 
torical and civic intelligence and possibly 
to his general culture. Culture in the past 
has been regarded mainly as coming from 
classical studies. This may be too narrow a 
view of the subject. Fully 95 per cent. of 
the American people earn their livelihood 
by work with the hands on farms and in 
mills, mines and factories. Most of them 
had no opportunities for classical courses in 
school, and this idea of culture would ex- 
clude them from its realm. There is be- 
yond doubt an important element of cul- 
ture in classical studies; but there may be 
a larger element of culture in hand work 
and in various forms of social service than 
is generally recognized. The pupil who 





grudgingly digs out a page of Latin, lit- 
erally hating the subject and never attain- 
ing any degree of proficiency in it, may get 
some culture from it. But there may also 
be an important element of real culture in 
mere industrial work or some phase of 
social service, where the pupil really enjoys 
the work, puts his soul into it, and develops 
a high degree of efficiency in it. 

There will be serious objections to this 
address and the program it suggests. The 
pro-German propagandist will think it vis- 
ionary, offensive and impracticable. 

And some honest critics may also con- 
demn it. They will argue that it takes time 
both of the pupil and the teacher. This is 
true, but the time element is negligible, in- 
significant in the extreme. 

Another will point out that the truth 
about the war is likely to stir up the com- 
munity and possibly divide it into factions 
with one pitted against the other. Yet, this 
objection is as true as it is desirable. The 
school will then be a social center that in- 
terests the people and arouses the thought 
of the community. And what if it does 
array one group against another! In this 
crisis Americans should not “halt between 
two opinions. If the Lord be God, serve 
Him; but if Baal, then follow him.” The 
time has come when the nation should not 
hesitate to say to every may: “Choose ye 
this day whom ye will serve.” If Prussian- 
ism is right, serve it; if democracy, then 
serve it. 

Still another will say this will train our 
young people to sing a song of hate. They 
are now learning it. Yes, it will; but the 
hate will be mainly impersonal—the hate 
that one has for injustice, for wrong, for 
treachery, fer brutality, and for a false 
system of government. It may also en- 
gender some personal hate just as the study 
of history occasionally does, for in history 
and literature the villain is generally dis- 
liked. 

The course is to include the truth about 
the war, not opinions, not rumors, not fic- 
tions, but facts. In some instances it would 
be difficult to get the real facts at this time, 
but for this purpose enough of the truth is 
already known, and a course carefully 
edited would eliminate all doubtful state- 
ments and all objectionable matter, and 
present only such facts as are worthy of 
historical notice. Truth to-day is history 
to-morrow, and history to-day is the truth 
of yesterday. We may not know all of yes- 
terday’s truth, but we know part of it, and 
the part that in the interests of democracy 
should be taught. Let us be sure of the 
facts and say to the children: “Ye shall 
know the truth, and the truth shall make 
you free.” 
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There is nothing new in this address. 
Its thought is to organize, extend, and di- 
rect more critically as an educational agency 
the information about the war that now 
reaches the school children from so many 
sources. They get it through their teach- 
ers, the public press, and the school period- 
icals; it comes to them through the presen- 
tation of the school war activities, through 
the addresses by the four-minute men whose 
audiences in the movies contain so many 
children, by the Women’s Committee of the 
Council of National Defense, who now 
speak to the pupils in the schools, and by 
the various patriotic speakers at school and 
community meetings. These agencies for 
patriotic training are all to be commended 
in the highest terms. This work, however, 
could be profitably extended, and made a 
distinct educational agency for the civic 
training of our young people, but until it 
is given the sanction of State or National 
educational authority, teachers and leaders 
will hesitate to use it. 


Prof. Millard B. King, Director Indus- 
trial Education, followed Dr. Hamilton upon 
“The Smith-Hughes Bill and its Relation 
to Pennsylvania.” 


THE SMITH-HUGHES BILL. 


Twenty Philadelphia lawyers could not 
explain all the details of the Act which I 
propose to talk to you about this morning. 
By explaining some of the provisions of 
this act, I practically tell you how it will 
affect Pennsylvania as it affects Pennsyl- 
vania in the same way that it affects the 
remainder of the states. 

The Smith-Hughes Act was passed about 
a year ago and became operative on the 
first day of last July. The purpose of this 
act was to encourage the introduction 
throughout the United States of vocational 
courses in the public schools. Large ap- 
propriations were made for the specific pur- 
pose of putting behind the training of the 
boys and girls for the job, all the resources 
of the national government. It is unfor- 
tunate that this bill was not introduced 
twenty years ago. Had that been the case 
the army would not be confronted with the 
stupendous task of training thousands of 
workmen to back up the men in the 
trenches. 

When war was declared by the United 
States; the American Gas Welders Asso- 
ciation made the statement that there were 
not over 1,100 expert welders in the United 
States. Germany had 20,000 expert gas 
welders when her army swept through Bel- 
gium. The army has been using motor 
trucks but there has not been a sufficient 
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number of men to keep the trucks in repair. 

Because of the feeling of the people in- 
terested in the future welfare of the United 
States, that something ought to be done to 
help train the boy and the girl for the job, 
the Smith-Hughes bill was eventually 
passed by Congress. This bill provides 
enormous appropriations to aid the several 
States. For Pennsylvania alone it amounts 
to $127,312 and increases each year, until 
in 1927 the total appropriation will be 
$596,581. 

In order to secure the benefits of this act, 
certain conditions have been imposed upon 
the State of Pennsylvania. (1) That the 
State accepts the provisions of this act by 
formal legislative enactment. (2) That 
the State appropriate at least a dollar for 
each dollar of money received from the 
federal government. The State of Penn- 
sylvania has appropriated more money than 
is necessary to meet the demands of the 
federal government. (3) That the State 
designate or create a State Board of Voca- 
tional Education. Inasmuch as there was 
in this State, already established, a State 
Board of Education under the provisions of 
the school code, that board was designated 
by legislative enactment as the board for 
vocational education in Pennsylvania. 

The money appropriated by the Smith- 
Hughes Act for agricultural education is 
alloted to the states in the proportion which 
their rural population bears to the total 
rural population in the United States. The 
fund for industrial and home economics 
education is allotted to the states in the 
proportion which their urban population 
bears to the total urban population in the 
United States. 

In addition to providing for the agricul- 
tural, home economic, and industrial edu- 
cation, one very important provision was 
placed in the act, that is, the provision for 
the training of teachers of these subjects. 
One of the greatest drawbacks to the ad- 
vancement of industrial education has been 
inability on the part of school directors to 
secure properly qualified teachers. This 
was taken into consideration when the act 
was passed and an appropriation was made 
for the purpose of training these teachers. 
That money was distributed to the states 
in the proportion that their total population 
bears to the total population of the United 
States. These figures are all based on the 
census of I9gI0. 

There are, however, several features of 
the Smith-Hughes Act which vitally affect 
vocational education. In agricultural edu- 
cation, definite provision is made in the 
Smith-Hughes Act for six months’ supet- 
vised practice either on a school farm or on 
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some other farm. This is a very wise pro- 
vision. It makes possible for the boys to 
receive instruction in practical agriculture. 
In industrial education, the work must be 
done on a productive and commercial basis. 
This means that the shop work which con- 
sisted of making a few simple articles will 
not meet the requirements of the Smith- 
Hughes Act. That particular school can- 
not be approved. It means that the work 
done in the shop in order to meet the re- 
quirements of the federal act must be done 
in such a way that the product is worth 
while and has some commercial value. 
Also the methods used in that shop must 
be such methods as would apply to modern 
industry, so that when the boy leaves the 
school he goes out prepared to enter and 
take advanced standing in the apprentice- 
ship which he will probably have to serve. 

The school day and school week must be 
lengthened. Under the provisions of the 
Smith-Hughes Act, every industrial school 
in towns of over 25,000 population must 
operate on the basis of a 30-hour week and 
a nine-month term. There are some 
places where they are working on that 
schedule to-day. There are some places, 
however, where the school week is not 30 
hours in length. Of the 30-hour week 
devoted to the vocational course 15 hours 
must be devoted to the work in the shop, 
and the remaining 15 hours devoted to 
academic and technical instruction. The 
character of the technical instruction in 
the vocational schools must be such that it 
relates very closely to the shop work. 
Mathematics must be taught, not from the 
standpoint of mathematics for entrance to 
college, but mathematics that the boy can 
use at the job. Several experiments have 
been conducted in the past which consisted 
in giving the boys in the industrial school 
the same test in mathematics at the end of 
the year that had been given to the boys 
completing the regular course. The results 
showed that the average of the boys in the 
industrial course was higher than the av- 
erage of the boys that had taken the reg- 
ular course. That experiment points to the 
fact that it is possible to teach math- 
ematics that can be applied so that when 
the boy leaves the school he knows how to 
use what he has learned. 

A very valuable feature of the Smith- 
Hughes Act is the educational standard set 
up for the shop teachers. Pennsylvania 
has for some time required that the shop 
man should have the equivalent of a high- 
school education and should have worked at 
least three years at his trade after having 
served his apprenticeship, but that has been 
a regulation. Here we have for the first 
time a minimum standard set up for the 
entire country. The federal board for vo- 





cational education will insist upon the re- 
quirement that every shop man have the 
equivalent of a high-school education and 
have worked two years at his trade after 
having learned the trade. It will not be 
possible for Ohio to take a man with two 
years’ training at the trade and put him 
in the industrial school, nor will it be pos- 
sible for some other state to say to a teacher 
from Pennsylvania who holds the necessary 
certificate that he can’t teach in our indus- 
trial school. It brings about a standard- 
ization in the teaching force of vocational 
teachers which has never before been pos- 
sible. It puts the vocational teacher in a 
recognized class and gives him a standing. 
What will be the effect of this federal 
regulation upon the individual teacher? 
It will bring up the standards of all voca- 
tional teachers and will furnish an incentive 
for those men to do special work where in 
the past they have been satisfied to do the 
very minimum work and meet the minimum 
requirements. 

The instruction provided for in the 
Smith-Hughes Act may be given in three 
distinct types of schools: (1) the all-day 
school, (2) the part-time school, (3) the 
evening school. 

The all-day school will be for boys and 
girls who are fourteen years of age or 
over and who have not entered industry. 
The school must be open thirty hours a 
week for nine months. In some instances 
the boy may leave the school practically a 
journeyman mechanic, in the majority of 
cases he will leave as an advanced appren- 
tice and will round out his training in the 
shop under commercial conditions and that, 
after all, is the best place to finish his 
training. 

The part-time school for boys and girls 
over 14 years of age who have already en- 
tered employment. They devote a part of 
their working week to school work. These 
schools must operate at least 144 hours a 
year and must be conducted during the reg- 
ular school hours. 

The evening school is a type of school 
designed for the adult, the person who is 
now engaged either in the activities of the 
home or in the industries. In these schools 
the instruction given must be of such a 
character as to supplement the day’s em- 
ployment. A course in machine shop prac- 
tice or in drafting for the sheet-metal 
worker would not be open to the man em- 
ployed on the farm, nor would the course 
given in soils be open to the man employed 
in the machine shop. The time available 
for instruction in the evening schools is so 
limited that it is impossible to change the 
occupation of a man. The evening schools 
are not job-changing schools, they are job- 
reinforcement schools. The woman run- 
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ning her own home can come to the evening 
schools and learn how to make better 
bread, or to make a garment better than 
she could before. 

No portion of the federal money may be 
used on equipment or buildings. This pro- 
vision was made on the assumption that the 
community should bear its part of the bur- 
den and that it best could provide the build- 
ings and equipment but that the federal 
and state government should encourage 
the employment of the right kind of teach- 
ers. Efforts should be made to the devel- 
opment of the teaching side of the voca- 
tional school, so that the vocational school 
would not be a building with elaborate 
equipment, manned by inefficient teachers, 
but that it will be a commercial shop with 
a commercial equipment, and in charge of 
a man who knows the job. 

The Smith-Hughes Act is the first official 
recognition on the part of the government 
that it has a mission to perform in connec- 
tion with vocational education. It now has 
waked up to the fact that a large percentage 
of the boys and girls at the present time 
are not going to college but are going out 
into industrial occupations. It is the first 
definite move on the part of the nation to 
foster a type of education that will eventu- 
ally supply a large body of skilled me- 
chanics, with less wastage of human effort 
than at present. 

Many of the vocational schools are to- 
day rendering a definite service to the 
nation by training for those occupations 
back of the firing line. Pennsylvania has 
been asked to provide ten per cent. of the 
full quota. A number of the cities which 
have ample shop equipment are waiting for 
definite instructions from Washington as 
to the needs of the army. We are getting 
that information to the schools as rapidly 
as it is possible to do so. I make this ap- 
peal to you men who control the schools in 
the cities that you open courses for con- 
scripted men as soon as notified by the fed- 
eral government to do so, and that you run 
them until the army makes the statement 
that they have no more need for skilled 
men. 

We have been trying to find a way to 
finance these courses. We have hopes of 
getting an appropriation for this particular 
work. If we do, the state and federal gov- 
ernment will pay practically all the ex- 
penses for this war work. If, however, we 
are unable to get that money you will need 
to find that money in your local community, 
or turn down the request. I don’t believe 
that the American people will do that. It 
has taken over eight months’ dealing with 
the army officers to get them to realize that 
the public school can contribute something 
definite at this time. After all sources of 
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supply had been drawn upon the schools 
have been called upon to train men to back 
up the fighting line. 

THE JUNIOR RED CROSS WORK. 


The following report of the committee 
appointed by Dr. Nathan C. Schaeffer upon 
an outline of work that should be-done by 
the Junior Red Cross was distributed in 
printed form by Dr. Schaeffer for the in- 
formation of the Directors. This com- 
mittee includes Supt. J. B. Richey, Ass’t- 
Supt. Orton Lowe, and Supt. C. C. Green. 

Patriotism: All the school children of this 
Commonwealth should be given daily instruc- 
tion in Patriotism. “An appreciation of our 
country, the opportunities it gives, the bless- 
ings it confers—these should be taught. Obbli- 
gation to serve it, our debt to it, our responsi- 
bility for it—these, too, should be taught. 
Patriotism is not a negative virtue; it means 
service, it means self-denial. As such it should 
be positively taught in our schools.” Our 
patriotic songs should be studied, memorized 
and sung and the children should at times be 
ee to stand reverently while singing 

em. 

It is taken for granted that the American 
Flag will be displayed according to the pro- 
visions of the School Code. It should be 
saluted daily as follows: 


Let us now salute this beautiful flag, the 


emblem of liberty and right. 

Long may it wave o’er the land of the free 
and the home of the brave. 

I give my hand and my heart to my country; 

One Country, one language, one flag. 

The older pupils should also give the pledge 
of loyalty as follows: I pee my allegiance 
to the Flag, and the Republic for which it 
stands; one Nation, indivisible, and with lib- 
erty and justice for all. 

Patriotic selections should be studied, mem- 
orized and recited. Patriotic exercises should 
be held in every school house in this country 
at least once a month. These meetings should 
be held either on Friday afternoon or evening. 
The pictures of George Washington, Abraham 
Lincoln and Woodrow Wilson should be 
placed in every school room. Washington’s 
Farewell Address, Lincoln’s Gettysburg 
Speech, Second Inaugural Address and Wil- 
son’s messages to Congress should be read 
by the older pupils and they should be urged 
to read and discuss them in their homes. 

Teachers should be loyal and they should 
make a public declaration of their loyalty. 
Being public officials, if they cannot support 
the government heartily, they should resign. 

Why We Entered the War: It is also very 
important that the children should know the 
facts showing why we are at war with Ger- 
many and the danger to all the men, women 
and children, not only of this country but of 
the whole world if we fail to win the war. 
They should be taught that it is the duty of 
every American to support the conduct of the 
war loyally and by service. 

Thrift: The children should be taught that 
they can help win the war by saving money, 
food, fuel and clothing, so that our soldiers, 
sailors and aviators and those of the Allies 
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may have plenty of food to eat and as many 
comforts as possible while fighting the “ great 
cause of freedom to which we have all pledged 
ourselves” and “in order that suffering chil- 
dren elsewhere may have a chance to live.” 

Physical Training and Personal Hygiene: 
Physical training, consisting of well-guided 
exercises for the purpose of developing all 
parts of the body, should be given twice each 
day. Play ground activities, and outdoor 
sports of all kinds should be organized and 
supervised. Instruction in regard to personal 
hygiene and the proper care of the body and 
life should be a daily. 

More than fifty per cent. of our young men 
called for active duty in war were rejected on 
account of some physical defect. In view of 
this fact the schools should as far as possible 
see to it that the young men and women of 
the future will be strong and vigorous. 

Industrial Activities: Under the supervision 
of the school the children should do their 
part to help win the war by knitting, sewing, 
gardening, farming, etc. 

Detailed instructions for knitting and sew- 
ing can be had from the Red Cross organiza- 
tions now formed in every community of the 
country. Scientific gardening and farming 
have been organized by all the County Super- 
intendents and their Assistants in this State. 
These activities should not interfere with the 
regular work of the school. The schools should 
be used to help win the war but they should 
not be disorganized. 

If all the pupils in the public schools of this 
country who are old enough to knit and sew 
would spend two hours a week at this work, 
it would mean that 20,000,000 hours’ work 
each week would be accomplished. This cer- 
tainly would meet all the requirements of the 
government along this line at the present time. 

If all our boys and girls who are old enough 
to work should spend two hours each day 
after school and all their vacation time work- 
ing in home and school gardens and on the 
farms, they would accomplish as much or 
more than should be expected or demanded 
from them. 

Function of Our Schools: The public schools 
have a distinct function to perform for the 
State. They are to prepare the children to 
take their places as future citizens in the in- 
dustrial, economic, social, professional and 
civic life. The present war is not only killing 
many of our best young men, but it is also 
destroying brains and ability. When the war 
is over there will be new problems to be 
solved along industrial, economic and civic 
lines. Many of these problems will be more 
difficult to solve than any that the American 
people have been called upon to solve in the 
past. It is the duty of the public school to 
see to it that the children who are now in the 
schools shall be prepared to cope with the 
new conditions that will exist in the future. 
What we need at the present time is better 
schools than ever before; better teaching than 
ever before. No demands should be made 
upon the public schools at the present time 
that would in any way interfere with the 
teachers in doing the regular work of the 
school better than it has ever been done. The 
teachers are loyal, self-sacrificing, patriotic and 
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are willing to do their share, but it is impos- 
sible for them to do the regular work of the 
school and at the same time use their stren 
and energies on too many war activities. The 
teachers should give instruction from time to 
time in regard to Liberty Loans and Thrift 
Stamps and encourage the children to sell 
them; the Income Tax and how and when to 
make the proper returns for same; encourage 
all Y. M. C. A. war and Senior Red Cross 
activities and such other emergency demands 
made by the proper authorities at Washington. 

Organization: The best plan for a County 
or District Superintendent to pursue in or- 
ganizing Junior Red Cross auxiliaries is to 
write to the officers of the Chapter of the 
American Red Cross, in their respective ter- 
ritories, for instructions, for application blanks, 
for a good supply of ARC 600 and for some 
copies of ARC 601 and ARC 602 and 603. 
The national headquarters have fixed a period 
from Lincoln’s to Washington’s Birthday for 
an intensive drive to secure the enrollment of 
the schools as Auxiliaries of the Red Cross. 
Your committee recommends that the Super- 
intendents, Principals, and the Teachers of 
the State co-operate with the National Com- 
mittee in making the drive at the time des- 
ignated. 

NECROLOGY. 


Mr. J. C. Brown made report of the 
Committee on Necrology as follows: 


Your Committee on Necrology begs leave 
to report that during the year death has re- 
moved from the sphere of educational ac- 
tivity the following individuals: Mr. John 
Harris, of Shamokin, who had been secretary 
of his local board for over fifteen years, a 
man genial of disposition and whose life was 
a veritable part of the community in which 
he lived; Albert E. Miller, of Kingston, Lu- 
zerne County, who died July 23, 1917, who 
in addition to being an active member of the 
Kingston School Board was frequently seen 
upon the floor of this convention, and was 
also closely identified with the State Under- 
takers’ Association; W. S. Bryan, of Car- 
negie, a man thoroughly consecrated to the 
cause of education, who rose to the position 
of Assistant Superintendent of Schools of 
Allegheny County; R. O. Welfling, Superin- 
tendent of Potter County, eminent as an edu- 
cator, and a power in his county; H. S. Schull, 
of Mifflintown, of whose School Board he 
was a member for forty years, rendering most 
valued service. He was a member of the Di- 
rectors’ Convention last year. 

It is with sorrow that we record the loss of 
these lives from among the counsels of men 
who are devoted to the education of the 
youth of this Keystone State, and, while we 
mourn their departure, and bow in submission 
to the wisdom of an unerring and loving 
Providence, yet we would record their worth 
and the value of their services. 

Signed: N. F. Schmidt, George W. Painter, 
L. L. Yoder, J. C. Brown, Committee. 


RESOLUTIONS, 


The report of the Committee on Resolu- 
tions was presented by Dr. S. C. Smucker, 
of West Chester. After some discussion 
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and call of votes the resolutions were 
adopted as read. 


Resolved, That we thank the Harrisburg 
School Board for its kindness in providing 
this splendid place of meeting, and President 
Boyer for his hearty greeting; that we thank 
the Governor of the Commonwealth and the 
State Superintendent for their important 
share in the success of the meeting; and the 
music teachers and children of the schools for 
their charming entertainment. 

Resolved, That we urge upon the Directors 
and Teachers of Pennsylvania active response 
to the calls to patriotism made by the Presi- 
dent of the United States and by his chosen 
assistants, particularly to the Junior Red 
Cross and to the cultivation of thrift and the 
conservation of food. 

Resolved, That we request our Legislative 
Committee to urge upon the members of next 
Legislature the imperative necessity for an 
increased appropriation for the use of the 
Publie Schools. We urge our directors to 
influence, so far as they may, local candidates 
for the legislature to support an appropriation 
of at least twenty-two million dollars, 

Resolved, That inasmuch as one of the main 
obstacles to consolidation of schools lies in 
the cost of transportation of pupils, we rec- 
ommend to the Legislature the enactment of a 
bill providing for defraying from the funds 
appropriated for the support of the public 
schools the amount of such transportation of 
high and vocational school pupils. 

Resolved, That we urge upon the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction and upon the State 
Board of Education the drafting of such leg- 
islation as will remove the objectionable fea- 
tures of the minimum salary laws, which put 
a premium on parsimony and penalize local 
liberality. 

Resolved, That we request the members of 
the State Legislature at their next meeting 
to make such appropriations as are necessary 
to carry into effect the Teachers’ Retirement 
Fund. 

Resolved, That we advocate the removal of 
the State tax from any indebtedness issued 
by School Districts subject to State tax. 

Resolved, That we urge the ratification by 
our Legislature of the Amendment to the 
Constitution of the United State prohibiting 
o manufacture and sale of intoxicating 

quors. 

Resolved, That we urge the Legislature to 
raise the minimum occupation tax for school 
purposes to two dollars. 

Resolved, That we thank our officers, the 
executive committee, and the speakers for 
their contribution to the success of 
meeting. 

Signed: S. C. Smucker, of Chester County, 
chairman; for the Committee, Messrs. M 
of Easton, Hooper, of Luzerne, Dean, o 

ckawanna, Kelso, of Allegheny, Allen, of 


Bradford, and Brown, of Butler. 
Mr. A. F. Burnaford, acting Chairman, 
reported as follows: 
e Legislative Committee begs to re- 
port that, inasmuch as the delegates have 
failed to bring any material before the 
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Committee for its consideration and sev- 
eral members of the Committee not being 
present at this Convention, it is impossible 
for the few members who are here to make 
a report that would have any legal force 
or would be of any interest to the Con- 
vention. 


BIBLE READING AND STUDY. 


Wuereas, We believe that a knowledge 
of the Bible is an essential element in a 
good education and that every person 
should be familiar with its literature, his- 
tory, and teachings; 

Therefore, be it resolved, That the Bible 
be made an elective study in the High 
School curriculum, and that a Syllabus of 
Bible study be prepared by the Department 
of Education of the State of Pennsylvania, 
and that every student who passes an ex- 
amination based on this Syllabus be given 
a credit each year on his High School 
course. 

The above resolution was referred to 
the Committee on Legislation. 


THREE THOUSAND COPIES OF ADDRESS. 


Mr. H. M. Lessig, Pottstown: It seems to 
me that the schools of Pennsylvania is 
where the seeds of patriotism should be 
developed and nourished. I wish that every 
school house would be an institution where 
could be taught to the pupils the true 
patriotism. We had this morning a most 
masterly address and every child in our 
state and nation should have at hand the 
means to obtain the thoughts expressed by 
our good Dr. Hamilton. Our young men 
are making their sacrifices to-day and we 
hope the boys and girls of to-morrow will 
appreciate what these men have done for 
them. He then presented the following 
which was unanimously adopted. 

Wuereas, the address by Superintendent 
Hamilton on “The World War and the 
School,” delivered in Harrisburg before the 
State School Directors’ Association and the 
Technical High School students on February 
8, 1918, is of such a patriotic nature, and 
breathes such a spirit of loyal Americanism 
that it should be read before every high school 
in the State, and 

Wuereas, the Psnnsytvania State School 
Directors’ Association is anxious to make 
every contribution possible to the patriotic 
education of the children of the Common- 
wealth, and to their development along all 
loyal and civic lines; 

Therefore, be it resolved, that 3,000 copies 
of said address be printed, one copy sent to 
each member of this Association, and ten 
copies to each Superintendent in the State 
with a request that this address be read and 
discussed in the high schools under his super- 
vision, 

This pamphlet of sixteen pages was made 
to include the address of Dr. Hamilton on 
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“The World War and the Schools,” and 
that of Rev. Newell Dwight Hillis on “ The 
Atrocities of Germany.” It was distrib- 
uted, 3,000 copies, early in March by Sec- 
retary Hammelbaugh. The Wilkinsburg 
School Board has since ordered four thou- 
sand copies. 


A motion was adopted that, inasmuch as 
Mr. Zentmyer, chairman of the Committee, 
had gone home, and the hour was now 

owing late, consideration of the New 

onstitution be deferred until next year. 


THANKS TO THE PRESIDENT. 


A motion was made and unanimously 
approved that a vote of thanks be tendered 
President McClure for the efficient man- 
ner in which he has served the convention. 

Mrs. R. B. Robinson, Wilkinsburg, stated 
that there has been a law on the statute 
books for the past thirty years requiring 
scientific temperance instruction in the 
public schools, and the teachers of any 
school not carrying out this work have 
been neglecting a part of their duty. 


OFFICERS FOR 1918-19. 


Mr. H. M. Lessig, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Nominations, then made report 
of officers for next year. The Secretary 
was instructed by vote of the Department 
to cast the ballot, and those named were 
duly elected as follows: 

President—W. G. Davis, McKeesport. 

First Vice-President—Mrs. E, S. H. 
Cauley, Beaver. 

Second Vice-President—Oliver A. Iobst, 
Allentown. 

Third Vice-President—Harry P. Keyte, 
Montoursville. 

" Secretary—D. D. Hammelbaugh, Harris- 
urg. 

Executive Committee—Dr. R. J. Yost, Beth- 
lehem; W. C. Hosler, Benton; Frank Barn- 
hart, Mount Pleasant; C. Howard McCarter, 
Narberth; and Rev. E. S. Brownmiller, 
Reading. 

Legislative Committee—Dr. J. D. Orr, 
Leechburg; A. E. Burnaford, Wilkes-Barre; 
Ambrose Langan, Pittston; R. Clifford Chau- 
ney, Thornton; Ralph E. Diefenderfer, North 
Whitehall Township, Lehigh County; and 
John Butterworth, Chester City. 

Signed: H. M. Lessig, J. H. Ringer, J. G. 
Pierson, James C. Brown, Committee. 

PRESIDENT DAVIS TAKES THE CHAIR. 


President Davis was then introduced to 
the convention by the retiring officer. He 
spoke briefly, as the hour was growing 
late, saying: 

I sincerely thank you for the honor which 
you have placed upon me and the school 
district of McKeesport. I shall endeavor 
to measure up to the men that have pre- 
ceded me in this office of the convention. 
I trust that I may be able to do something 
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for the real good of all the children in the 
many districts of Pennsylvania. I shall do 
all I can to make the future meeting of this 
convention a great success. 

The Department then adjourned. 


tie 
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ASSOCIATION OF SECRETARIES. 


WHE Fifth Annual Convention of the 

Association of School Board Secre- 
taries of Pennsylvania was called to order 
in the Technical High School, Harrisburg, 
February 6, 1918, at 9:30 o'clock by Pres- 
ident D. D. Hammelbaugh who made the 
following address: 


ADDRESS OF PRESIDENT. 


Fellow Secretaries: As President I have 
endeavored to prepare a program that would 
touch on subjects in which we are all inter- 
ested without regard to the size or class of 
our District. At the same time I have limited 
the number of topics so that there might be 
more time for discussion. It is my belief that 
many times in the discussions we get infor- 
mation that cannot be brought out in the 
papers. 

As your President I took an active interest 
in the bills affectng schools that were before 
the last Legslature, and we succeeded in get- 
ting passed and sent to the Governor two 
bills that were of special interest to many of 
the secretaries. First, the bill fixing the ten- 
ure of office at four years, which was passed 
by the House with but six votes against it 
and passed the Senate unanimously and yet 
was vetoed by the Governor. I was greatly 
disappointed at this action by the Governor 
but think it best not to make any comments. 
The other bill was to permit districts having 
pension systems to include all employees in 
the system. The bill went through the House 
without any trouble, but was held up in the 
Senate Committee on Education until the 
last week of the session when we succeeded 
in getting it sg favorably and passed. 
The Governor, however, in his wisdom, saw 
fit to veto it. Comment is unnecessary. I 
wish to bear testimony to the valuable assist- 
ance given in the passage of this bill by Mr. 
Milliron, Chairman of the House Committee 
on Education. 

I think the President can do no better in 
his address than to call attention to the laws 
passed by the last Legislature and signed by 
the Governor and show how they affect the 
districts. 

1. Act 271 P. L. 747, requiring districts to 
advertise once a week for three weeks for 
the sale of bonds. This is a radical change 
from former procedure which permitted the 
sale of bonds without public notice. 

2. Act 335, P. L. 1032. Permitting school 
districts to provide for the care and treat- 
ment of defective eyes and teeth of all pupils. 
Many districts have been doing this, but ap- 
parently without authority of law. 

3. Act 343, P. L. 1043. ne a re 
tirement system for teachers and all other 
employees. The secretaries should give their 
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assistance to the movement to have the next 
Legislature make the necessary appropria- 
tion to put the law into effect. 

4. Act 177, P. L. 315. Amending the Act 
for the collection of taxes in cities of the 
third class providing that the treasurer elected 
or appointed shall be the collector of city, 
school and poor taxes. 

I wish to call the attention of the secre- 
taries to two things that I believe are not 
generally known and lack of which knowledge 
has recently caused us some trouble in this 
district. 

1. A decision by the Supreme Court of 
Pennsylvania, which says that where bids are 
asked for the erection of a building and the 
bidders are asked to specify the time in which 
they will complete the work, it is not competi- 
tive bidding under the law and contracts made 
under such bids are null and void. We re- 
cently asked for bids under these conditions 
and were compelled to re-advertise for bids 
and re-let the contracts. 

2. In the issuing of bonds it is necessary to 
get a release from the Capital Issues Com- 
mittee of the Federal Reserve Board at 
Washington before the bonding houses will 
submit bids or purchase. We learned of this 
just two days before our bids were to come 
in and had quite an anxious time until we 
secured the release. 

I have been asked several questions as to 
the auditing of school accounts and will en- 
deavor to answer them here. 

1. Must the audit be made in a stated length 
of time? No, it is entirely up to the auditors 
themselves and the Court that appoints them. 

2. Does the law say when the audit shall be 
made? No, the practice varies in different 
districts. In this district I turn over to the 
auditors all the books and papers and pay no 
more attention to them unless they desire 
some information. They conduct their audit 
in my office. Personally, I think the books 
and papers should not go out of the posses- 
sion of the secretary. 

3. Is it necessary to have the auditors’ re- 
port before sending the annual district report 
to the State School Department? Yes, so I 
have been informed by the Department. The 
law provides that the annual report shall be 
filed with the Department not later than Au- 
gust first. The auditors in this district did 
not file the report of their audit until the 
middle of September; therefore the law could 
not be complied with. 

This is the fifth annual meeting of the 
Association and those who have attended 
regularly have derived much profit from them, 
but if the Association is to do the work its 
organizers intended it to do there must be a 
larger attendance of the secretaries. Each 
member of the Association should be a 
booster. Do not go home and forget all 
about the Association until you get the next 
program, but if you feel that the Association 
is helping you, tell the other secretaries in 
your county and urge them to attend. Do 
not labor under the impression that it is up 
to “George.” It is your Association and your 
officers cannot make it grow unless you help. 


Mr. C. M. Piper, Altoona, presented the 
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following paper on “Committees or No 
Committees in the Board”: 


COMMITTEES OK NO COMMITTEES, 


School organization is in a transition 
stage at present. The history of school 
board organization reveals the fact that in 
the past there was an effort to maintain 
large boards, in some cities as many as 
three or four hundred local members of 
Boards of Education. The idea prevailed 
that the larger the board the more repre- 
sentative of community interests would it 
be. These large boards were necessarily 
unwieldy and non-progressive. Direct, 
vigorous action was impossible. This con- 
dition necessarily brought about committee 
action, and as a result boards maintained 
a large number of standing committees. 

This condition prevailed also before 
boards came to understand their real func- 
tions, at a time in school history when there 
were few or none executive officers elected 
by these boards. We are now emerging 
into a time when school administration em- 
phasizes most vigorously the fact that 
School Boards are legislative officers, and 
that they should not under any condition 
attempt to perform executive functions. To 
meet these needs superintendents of 
schools, as expert executives, have come 
into prominence, and there are emerging 
here and there other phases of expert ex- 
ecutive work, such as business directors, 
purchasing agents, secretaries, etc. 

It is a well-established fact in our na- 
tional government that the three depart- 
ments of government—legislative, exec- 
utive and judicial—are separate and dis- 
tinct functions, but only until recently has 
it appeared that efficient school administra- 
tion demands the separation of legislative 
and executive functions. The school 
board is therefore properly the legislative 
body, the superintendent of schools with 
the various officers responsible to him is 
the proper executive head. The harmony 
of school administration depends upon the 
separation and the well-defined understand- 
ing as to the functions of these depart- 
ments. When a school board attempts in 
modern times to perform the functions of 
an executive there is trouble. The exec- 
utive function must be properly clothed 
with authority and held responsible for the 
management and results in a school sys- 
tem. The tendency of the past has been to 
make the superintendent either a chame- 
leon or a lion. The lack of authority on 
his part and the attempts of the committees 
to perform executive functions tended to 
make him an animal of shifting shades, 
but here and there a superintendent existed 
who through large boards and committee 
control was able to railroad his schemes 
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and plans through and who was looked 
upon as the hero of the situation. Neither 
condition is the desirable one. School ad- 
ministration reveals the fact that the super- 
intendent of schools must be an expert, 
must have his work properly defined, and 
in such conditions there is harmony of ad- 
ministration and progress in the interests 
of the children. 

This division of work does not neces- 
sarily deprive the board of education of 
opportunity for service. Their largest 
function is possibly in the selection of their 
expert advisers. More attention in a large 
way should be given by boards of educa- 
tion to this important service. They also 
have the selection of school sites, the de- 
termination of the tax levy, and the annual 
budget. They should study most carefully 
‘the expansion of the school system and 
they should give larger measure of time 
and attention to the awakening of educa- 
tional interests in the community. This is 
a function which boards of education 
rarely perform and which is one demand- 
ing their best thought and their best efforts. 

Modern school administration would 
therefore suggest the existence of small 
boards of education where direct, vigorous 
action may be had upon all matters of 
school administration, and wisdom has 
certainly dictated the substitution of this 
small board for large boards and com- 
mittee action. The best judgment seems 
to indicate that seven members constitute 
the best board of education for direct 
action. A board of this size may well 
abandon all permanent or standing com- 
mittees. Any business requiring committee 
action would then be performed by special 
committees for the particular function. A 
board of nine members may possibly main- 
tain, with advantage, three standing com- 
mittees, a committee on education, a com- 
mittee on business, and a committee on 
finance. But a smaller board would seem 
to be the more effective in its work. There 
is a sense of concentrated authority and 
responsibility to the community in the small 
board. There will also be a better under- 
standing of the policies and plans of the 
school executive. All members will be in- 
formed on all phases of school administra- 
tion. There is less likelihood of attempt 
to “play politics,’ more likelihood of se- 
curing a better quality of citizenship on 
school boards. A school board thus or- 
ganized with its legislative and executive 
functions defined will realize most fully 
that their function is not to manage the 
schools, but to see that they are managed. 
All of these various executive functions 
will be placed under experts who are held 
responsible for the performance of these 
duties. They will not attempt to perform 
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functions that belong to the expert super- 
intendent in the selection and control of 
instruction. They will not attempt to per- 
form functions that belong to expert physi- 
cians as regards the health of the children. 
They will not attempt to perform functions 
that belong to the expert architect. These 
matters are matters of expert judgment 
and should be left to the expert employed 
by the board. It seems a very foolish policy 
for boards of education to employ experts 
and then ignore their judgment and advice 
on professional matters. As has been 
pointed out that boards of education will 
have sufficient responsibility and duties in 
the legislative aspects of administration. 
Their executives should be free to perform 
their services as their expert knowledge 
indicates. It would be difficult to find a 
business so far reaching in its importance, 
with such vast outlays of money, where 
the directors of the corporation sought to 
perform the executive functions. It would 
be perfectly absurd to think of a director 
of a railroad system attempting to tell the 
engineer how to run his trains. 

To summarize then I should say that, 
with boards of seven members or fewer, 
there should be no standing committees. 
With boards of nine members there might 
be, with advantage, the three committees 
previously named, instruction, business and 
finance. All special business in boards of 
either size may well be referred to special 
committees for their investigation and re- 
port. This plan will contribute materially 
to the harmony, success, progress and re- 
sults of the schools of our country. 

The following paper on “ Standardiza- 
tion of School Supplies,” prepared by 
James G. Sansom, of Wilkinsburg, was 
read by W. T. Norton, of McKeesport: 


STANDARDIZATION OF SCHOOL SUPPLIES, 


By way of introduction, we wish to say 
that it would not be advisable for the 
schools of Pennsylvania to have complete 
standardization of school supplies any more 
than it would be advisable for us to have 
complete standardization of the school cur- 
riculum. We recognize that Pennsylvania 
is a great state and that it has a vast variety 
of community interests. A school curricu- 
lum that would be advisable for the agri- 
cultural sections of the state, would not be 
suitable in its entirety for the manufac- 
turing centers, but there are certain essen- 
tials in the school curriculum that are suit- 
able to every section of the state. These 
essentials, we believe, ought to be stand- 
ardized. If we had standardization of the 
essentials of the curriculum, children mov- 
ing from one section of the state would 
find it much more easy to fit into the school 
system in their new locality. This would 
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do away with a great deal of the retarda- 
tion of our pupils and would consequently 
be a great saving to the taxpayers of our 
state. 

But you say “ You are getting off your 
subject.” We do not think so. We believe 
we cannot have much standardization of 
school supplies unless there is a stand- 
ardization of the essentials of the school 
curriculum, as the character of the school 
supplies depends almost entirely upon the 
curriculum of the locality. One school sys- 
tem has a certain method of teaching writ- 
ing. This method demands a certain size 
of practice paper and a definite ruling. A 
neighboring community has a different sys- 
tem of writing and demands an entirely 
different size of paper and ruling. One 
community teaches spelling a certain way 
and depends upon a certain spelling blank 
with a certain number of pages. This 
blank must be ruled so and thus. A neigh- 
boring community thinks that this is no 
way to teach spelling and demands a blank 
paged and ruled thus and so. Some places 
must have maps and a certain size and 
kind of note-book to teach history. Other 
places would use composition books or a 
different sized note-book. Some places 
swear by the 6X9 tablet for use in teach- 
ing arithmetic. Others think that loose 
paper of a certain size is the only material 
to use. A few still swear by the old un- 
sanitary slate. Need we go further? We 
have pencils of a dozen different shapes 
and sizes. We have hundreds of kinds of 
tablets, composition books, note-books, 
spelling blanks, etc. Hardly two commu- 
nities use the same kind of examination 
paper. So we could go throughout the 
whole list. We all know that this is waste- 
ful. No great business can be built up 
without standardization of essentials, 
neither can we expect to run our schools 
efficiently and economically without stand- 
ardization. 

As we have said, we cannot do much to 
clear up this conglomeration without first 
clearing up the conglomerate school cur- 
riculum of our state as school supplies, of 
course, depend upon the subjects in the 
course of study and the manner in which 
these subjects are taught. 

Until the essentials of the school cur- 
riculum are standardized, however, and as 
a way of limited relief under the present 
system, we desire to offer a few suggestions. 

1. We could agree upon two sizes of 
tablets, the one say 69, 100 sheets, the 
other 8X 10%, 80 sheets, both 3%” ruled, 
made up with a certain quality of news, 
and a certain definite quality of back and 
cover. 

2. We could agree upon about two sizes 
of note books, composition books and spell- 
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ing blanks, ruling, quality and weight of 
paper and character of cover designated. 

3. We could agree upon a uniform ex- 
amination paper. 

4. We could agree upon not more than 
two weights of composition paper. Every 
bidder should be required to give the weight 
when bidding. 

5. We could agree on lead pencils, out- 
side of drawing pencils, so that we would 
have for general school use not more than 
two sizes and two qualities. 

6. We could agree upon pens so that we 
would not use more than three degrees, 
fine, medium or stiff. 

7. We could agree upon three weights 
for drawing paper and require the weights 
always to be specified by the bidder. 

8. In the question of practice paper, very 
little could be done until a uniform system 
of writing for the state would be adopted. 
However, we could agree that only two 
weights of paper would be used. 

g. In the question of odds and ends such 
as paper fasteners, rubber bands, thumb 
tacks, paste, etc., we could agree to ask 
bidders for the regular commercial articles. 

What would be the result if we could 
have the School Directors of Pennsylvania 
agree upon some such plan as suggested? 

1. We could get more intelligent bids 
from school supply houses. 

2. Manufacturers and _ school supply 
houses could stock up upon the standard 
school supplies, and we would not be held 
up for our supplies as we are so frequently 
now. 

I am told by reputable school supply 
houses that it is impossible to anticipate 
the wants of the schools of the state under 
the present system. They are compelled 
to hold back a great bulk of their orders 
to the manufacturer until they know def- 
initely what is wanted by the schools, as 
teachers changing from place to place and 
even teachers in the same locality are con- 
stantly changing their demands. 

3. Our teaching in the schools would be 
improved as teachers would know when 
they come to a new school system exactly 
what kind of supplies to expect. 

4. Finally, we can plainly see that this 
plan would be a great saving to the good 
people of the state as it would cut out many 
items now in use; it would limit the chance 
for substitution by dishonest bidders and it 
would cheapen supplies as it would give 
manufacturers a chance to make up at spare 
times material that they were certain would 
meet the demands of the schools. . 

The following Committee on. Nomination: 
of Officers was elected by the Convention: 
Mrs, E. S. H. McCauley, Beaver; Mr. G 


L. Rankin, Munhall; Mr. S. L. Bensinger,. 
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Franklin; A. Lincoln Castle, Chester; J. H. 
Cairy, Pottstown. 

Mr. Robert E. Richardson, Reading, pre- 
sented the following paper on the 
ELECTION AND SUPERVISION OF JANITORS. 


At first thought it may seem that the jani- 
tor it but a minor wheel in the complex ma- 
chinery of the modern school organization. 
Upon investigation, however, we find that his 
duties do not end with the mere care of the 
school building; in fact, only begin there. 
His more important work is to guard the 
welfare and happiness of the hundreds of 
children of whom he has assumed temporary 
guardianship. The wider use of school prop- 
erty for evening school, social centers, parent- 
teacher associations, educational entertain- 
ments and evening festivals on school grounds 
by fraternal and other organizations, increase 
the duties and responsibility of the janitor. 

In this day of the modern heating and ven- 
tilation system, it is an important qualification 
for a janitor to have some information on 
mechanical subjects, or at least to have apt- 
ness for mechanical work. Such knowledge 
will lead to a more intelligent understanding 
of the construction and operation of the heat- 
ing, ventilation, and sanitary equipment which 
he is required to handle, to the end that he 
will operate it more economically and effi- 
ciently. This is especially important at this 
time, when fuel is hard to get and when 
“conservation” is the slogan. To be a good 
janitor, he should be adept in several occupa- 
tions, for there are numerous small repairs, 
adjustments to clocks, window shades, desks 
and other equipment. It is surprising how 
helpless some janitors are when even the 
smallest adjustments need attention. He is 
required to assist the teachers in gathering 
pupils at the opening of school, to supervise 
pupils in the basement at the recess period, 

reserve order in the hallways and about the 

uilding during school hours. Then, also, 
there are numerous sanitary measures pre- 
scribed by the Department of Medical Inspec- 
tion and the Board of Health that must be 
observed. His responsibility rests with him 
twenty-four hours of the day and 365 days 
of the year, and the success of a janitor de- 
pends largely upon the extent to which he 
feels this responsibility. No matter how 
humble our position in life, the work can 
always be performed better when we feel that 
we are performing honorable labor coupled 
with our knowledge of responsibility therefor. 

Briefly stated, the requisite qualifications of 
a good janitor are: 

1. That he be of good moral character and 
of good habits. 

2. That he possess a sense of responsibility. 

3. That he be adept in several occupations. 

4. That he have the capacity to thoroughly 
familiarize himself with the heating and ven- 
tilation and sanitary equipment which he is 
required to operate, to the end that he may 
consume the least amount of fuel with the 
greatest result. 

s- That he be a friend of children. 

_ In dealing with the first part of our sub- 
ject, “the selection of janitors,” so far I have 
dwelt on the qualifications that a good janitor 
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should possess and the work that is required 
of a janitor, I shall now formally state the 
method of appointment of janitors followed 
in the Reading schools. The Board of School 
Directors operates under a committee plan, 
whereby all action originates in one of four 
committees: namely, (1) the Committee on 
Property and Sanitation, (2) the Committee 
on Teachers and Instruction, (3) the Com- 
mittee on Supplies, and (4) the Committee on 
Finance and Accounts. 

The appointment of janitors comes within 
the province of the Committee on Property 
and Sanitation. All applications for appoint- 
ment as janitor are listed and candidates are 
selected from this list according to their re- 
spective qualifications for a given vacancy. 
Beginning janitors, as a rule, are assigned to 
smaller buildings, paying lesser salaries, and 
experienced janitors advanced to vacancies in 
larger buildings or to more important posi- 
tions. This has proven a stimulus on the 
part of janitors to greater effort. The com- 
mittee, after having decided upon the appoint- 
ment and assignment of a janitor, recom- 
mends such appointment to the Board of 
School Directors for confirmation. 

Where practicable, substitutes are supplied 
from the list of applicants to serve during the 
temporary absence of regular janitors. In 
this way we have been able to ascertain the 
fitness of applicants and, in the case of a 
qualified applicant, we have been able to 
familiarize him with the heating and ventila- 
tion systems in use. 

Unfortunately, the salaries generally paid 
for this service are insufficient to attract the 
best of janitors. This, to some extent, can be 
offset by proper instruction and supervision 
after their employment. This forming the 
second part of our subject, I shall briefly out- 
line our plan of “ supervision” in Reading: 

Under our plan of organization, the Depart- 
ment of Property constitutes: (1) A Super- 
intendent of Buildings. (2) Three workmen. 
(3) Sixty-three janitors and engineers. (4) 
Contractors to whom work is awarded. The 
Superintendent of Buildings heads this depart- 
ment, directs the janitorial force, workmen, 
and contractors incident to the operation, 
physical up-keep or maintenance, and sani- 
tary condition of our school properties; the 
alteration of buildings and equipment and 
erection of new buildings. 

The school plant consists of fifty-four prop- 
erties and their equipment, as follows: (1 
Forty-five grade buildings; (2) two hig 
school buildings; (3) continuation school 
building; (4) industrial school building; (5) 
administration building; (6) supply deposi- 
tory; (7) open air school; (8) tennis court; 
(9) school site covering a half city block. | 

It is evident that the janitorial force plays 
an important, if not the most important, part 
in the affairs of this department. Under our 
plan, janitors are directly under the super- 
vision of the Superintendent of Buildings and 
are responsible to him. The workmen com- 
prise two carpenters and a skilled laborer, all 
of whom are fully familiar with the heating, 
ventilation and sanitary equipment of the 
school buildings and assist in the instruction 
of janitors, and, when necessary, are assigned 
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to serve during the absence of regular janitors. 

At intervals throughout*the year, all the 
janitors of the district are called together 
and informed by the Chief Medical Inspector 
on subjects of sanitation and by others on 
subjects of heating and ventilation. 

The local council of the American Order of 
Steam Engineers conducts a series of illus- 
trated lectures each year on subjects vital to 
janitors. Our janitors are requested to at- 
tend these lectures, at the invitation of the 
secretary of the council, who, I am pleased 
to say, is one of our janitors. These lectures, 
this year, are divided into three courses, as 
follows: First Course, “ The Economical Use 
of Coal for Industrial and Domestic Use.” 
This course is now being given and comprises 
seven lectures. Second Course, “Shop Elec- 
tricity.” Third Course, “ Power Plant Main- 
tenance.” This educational work is produc- 
ing a corps of janitors, better equipped to 
perform their daily tasks, and is resulting in 
more uniform ventilation, improved sanitary 
conditions, and more economic and efficient 
use of fuel. 

As a further means of improving the serv- 
ice, the Committee on Supplies of the Board 
of School Directors purchases and furnishes 
free to the janitors all implements, material, 
and supplies needed in their work. This in- 
cludes tools with which to make minor re- 
pairs and adjustments. 

The rules governing janitors, adopted by 
the Board of School Directors, may help to 
define more clearly our method of supervision 
of janitors, and here follow: 


Rules for Janitors 


I. Janitors shall be under the immediate su- 
pervision of the Superintendent of Buildings. 

2. Janitors shall keep the school buildings 
and grounds clean, attend to the fires, and 
carefully clean and whitewash the school 
buildings during the summer vacation. 

3. Janitors and their assistants shall be on 
the school premises at 8:00 o’clock a. m., and 
at 1:00 o'clock p. m., or at any such hours as 
the Superintendent of Buildings shall desig- 
nate and remain during the entire sessions of 
the school, 

4. Janitors shall wash, at least once each 
week, the doors and door-knobs of school 
rooms and the hand-rails and banisters of 
stairs with a solution provided by the Super- 
intendent of Buildings. 

5. Janitors shall keep clean and free from 
soot, ashes and dust, all smoke-pipes, boiler- 
tubes, and sections, and the tops of all smoke, 
steam and water-pipes. 

6. Janitors shall keep ash-pits free from 
accumulation of ashes and cinders and take 
every care of the grates, in order that they 
may not be ruined by neglect. 

7. Janitors shall ventilate thoroughly every 
class-room, at the close of each school-day by 
opening windows and doors, except in cases 
of storm. 

8. Janitors shall use every precaution for 
the protection of school property, and shall 
have all the gates and doors leading from the 
buildings and yards unfastened, and the win- 
dows of the buildings unlocked on all school- 
days before the time of opening school; and 





at any such times as the Superintendent of 
Buildings shall designate; and, unless other- 
wise directed by the Principal, janitors shall 
lock them thirty minutes after the close of 
the school session. 

g. Janitors shall, in case of fire, immediately 
sound the alarm. 

10. Janitors shall place receptacles provided 
by the Board of School Directors at conve- 
nient places for refuse, and not permit it to 
be placed temporarily in waste baskets, boxes 
or receptacles in rooms or cellar, nor thrown 
outside of the building. 

11. Janitors shall engage in no other occu- 
pation without the consent of the Committee 
on Property and Sanitation. 

12. Janitors shall assist the teachers in 
gathering the pupils at the opening of school, 
supervising pupils in basement at recess pe- 
riod, and in clearing the buildings and grounds 
at the close, and shall permit no loitering nor 
noise in the halls nor about the buildings. 

13. Janitors shall not offer or expose for 
sale any eatables, such as candies, fruits, 
cakes, etc., nor any other article, nor permit 
others to do so on the premises of the School 
District of Reading, Pa. 

14. Janitors shall keep the sidewalks clear 
of snow and ice during the winter months, 
and under no consideration leave obstructions 
on the pavements leading to the school. 

15. Janitors shall attend to minor repairs 
without notifying the Superintendent of 
Buildings. If, however, the repairs are of 
such nature that the janitor cannot fix them, 
the janitor shall report such to the principal 
and the Superintendent of Buildings at once. 

16. Janitors unable to attend to duty on ac- 
count of sickness, shall be entitled to half- 
pay, during a period not exceeding four con- 
secutive weeks, nor less than one day. Notice 
of such sickness shall be given the secretary 
in writing. 

Mr. R. E. Peifer, Easton, presented the 
following paper on 


MISCELLANEOUS REPAIRS AND REPLACEMENTS, 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: 


Some time ago I made the unfortunate mis- 
take in writing Mr. Hammelbaugh and asking 
him what the prospects were for the Secre- 
taries Convention. I did not hear from him 
for some time, but he probably misinterpreted 
my letter because, when I received a reply to 
my communication, he advised me that he had 
placed me on the program for the discussion 
of “Miscellaneous Repairs and Replace- 
ments.” I do not think Mr. Hammelbaugh 
meant to cause me any annoyance by this 
assignment, as he no doubt thought I had 
kept the paper on the subject which I pre- 
sented last year on file. My first intention 
was to use the matter which I presented last 
year, but unifortunately I seem to have mis- 
laid this paper. In discussing this subject, 
however, I will no doubt repeat many of the 
statements which I had made last year, as 
the subject appeals in about the same way as 
it did then. To some of you who were pres- 
ent last year this discussion therefore will be 
uninteresting and, if any of the secretaries 


present desire to spend this time to better ad- 
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vantage, I will not be at all offended if they 
attend to their personal business during this 
discussion. This paper is presented more for 
the secretaries who were not present at our 
last session. 

While “ Miscellaneous Repairs and Replace- 

ments” are not the most important feature, 
they are probably the most annoying problem 
that School Districts have to contend with. 
The importance of this item should not be 
underestimated as financially it is a large item 
of our budget and educationally it is, next to 
teaching, probably the most important factor 
in school wark. The relation of attractive 
buildings, well kept grounds and light, pleas- 
ant school rooms to the general attitude of 
the child towards school work is generally 
recognized. As a public measure, well kept 
public buildings are to a community just 
about what an attractive home and well kept 
outbuildings are to a farm. They at least 
give an impression of prosperity and help 
make school bonds an attractive local invest- 
ment. 
From what I have been able to learn there 
are about four (4) methods in use dealing 
with this part of school work: (1) In the 
larger cities we find a supervisor of buildings 
with a corp of workmen regularly employed 
by the district and which does a great part, 
if not all, of the district’s repairs. (2) A su- 
pervisor of buildings, without a corp of work- 
men, who has supervision of all the repairs 
and maintenance of buildings. (3) Section 
committees of the Boards who look after the 
repairs of certain buildings, generally near 
the residences of the directors on such com- 
mittee. (4) As a part of the duties of the 
secretary or other officer of the Board. 

The first plan, that of having a supervisor 
with a corps of workmen, while an ideal plan 
for larger districts, is not practical in many 
of the smaller districts, as the amount ex- 
pended on any one particular item of repairs 
generally does not warrant the employment 
of mechanics to do this work. I submit below 
an itemized statement of the repairs and re- 
placements of the Easton School District for 
the year ending July 1, 1917. I presume this 
statement to be about the average for districts 
with a population of 30,000 or less. 


Statement of Repairs 


i Total Material Labor 
Plumbing ......$1,798.09 $1,040.72 $ 757.37 
Carpentry ...... 1,279.91 556.39 723.52 
Painting ....... 1,673.04 564.33 1,109.61 
Roofing ........ 205.74 72.15 223.59 
Concrete ....... 423.86 71.05 352.81 

asonry ....... 221.95 46.50 175.45 
Bricklaying ..... 250.05 40.00 219.05 
Slating ........ 171.23 22.10 149.13 


Papering and 
Shades ...... 74.53 36.40 38.13 


Electrical ...... 561.49 340.19 221.30 
Trimming Trees 223.05 223.95 
Repairing Clocks, 

Locks and ma- 

chine work ... 147.23 147.23 





Total ......$7,130.07 $2,780.83 $4,341.14 


An analysis of this statement shows that 
only for one item, that of painting, has been 
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expended for labor an amount which would 
warrant the employment of a man to do that 
work. Even in this item it does not seem 
practical to do so, as most of the interior 
painting is not distributed throughout, the 
year, but must necessarily be done during 
vacation and then by more than one mechanic 

The second plan, that of employing a su- 
pervisor of buildings, is probably the ideal 
plan for districts where the expenditures for 
repairs involve $10,000 per year or over. 
With expenditures of this amount, it is no 
doubt economy to have a competent man who 
can devote his entire time to the supervision 
of the repairs necessary. 

The third plan, that of having repairs looked 
after by section committees, seems to be prob- 
ably the least effective of any of the plans 
mentioned. Under this plan there is always 
a danger of unequal distribution of repairs. 
One influential director may be able to have 
repairs made to buildings in his section which 
are not absolutely necessary, while another 
director of less influence and probably of the 
minority party will not be able to have build- 
ings in his section receive repairs which are 
needed. Another objection to this plan seems 
to be the possibility of giving contracts to 
favorite contractors or friends of the direc- 
tors having this work in charge without 
proper consideration for the kind of work or 
charges rendered by such contractor. 

The fourth plan, that of having the secre- 
tary or other officer look after this work in 
conjunction with their regular work, seems 
to be a feasible plan in the smaller districts 
and it is such a plan, somewhat modified, 
which is in use in Easton and which I will 
briefly describe. 

Annually, during April or May the entire 
Board visits all the buildings. Before this 
visit, the janitors are notified of same and 
are required to forward a list to the secretary 
of all the repairs desired in their buildings. 
They generally ask for everything that is 
necessary and it is these requests that are 
considered by the directors in their annual 
inspection of buildings. All reasonable re- 
quests for repairs and alterations are usually 
granted. Contracts for alterations or repairs 
which, in the estimation of the Board, will 
cost over $3,000 are awarded only on com- 
petitive bids after due public notice has been 
given as required by law. There seems to be 
some difference of opinion as to the results 
obtained by advertising for bids on alteration 
or repair jobs. It has been our experience 
that the contractors will allow for all emer- 
gencies which may or may not happen and, as 
a rule, their bids cover emergencies which do 
not happen and in consequence we are com- 
pelled to pay prices which are higher in many 
instances than they would be by awarding 
this work to a responsible contractor on a 
day rate or on a percentage basis. There is 
room enough, however, for danger in award- 
ing contracts promiscuously without receiv- 
ing bids, and it is probably the only intent of 
the law to safeguard against unscrupulous 
practices by school districts in jobs where the 
amount involved is less than $300. We pre- 
fer to give such contracts to responsible con- 
tractors either on a day rate or on a per- 
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centage basis. We feel that in this way we 
are getting exactly what we pay for without 
running any risk of being overcharged and 
= asking anyone else to work for us at a 
oss. 

In awarding contracts for plumbing repairs 
the same contractor looks after miscellaneous 
repairs in our various buildings each year. 
This practice seems to have some advantages, 
as the contractor, being familiar with the 
plumbing and heating plants generally, knows 
where to look for the trouble and can there- 
fore repair them more readily and in less 
time than a contractor not familiar with the 
plants. We have endeavored to distribute the 
work so that each responsible plumber in our 
city has charge of the plumbing repairs of 
at least one or more of our buildings. 

For the painting of buildings we have 
adopted standard shades of paint and the dis- 
trict purchases all the paints used on our 
jobs and awards contracts for labor only. 

his work in most cases is awarded on day 
rate. Our practice of adopting standard col- 
ors, both for interior and exterior of school 
building, seems to have met with some suc- 
cess, at least we hear much favorable com- 
ment. The colors adopted are distinctive and 
somewhat different from colors used by other 
buildings in our locality. hae J have been 
selected with the idea of durability and to 
meet the conditions caused by smoke and dirt 
encountered in a manufacturing center. For 
exterior wae our trim and cornice is a dark 
green. As all of our buildings are brick and 
stone, the only other color required is for 
window trim where we are using a buff. 
Both of these colors seem to hold up better 
than the usual white trims seen on many 
school buildings. For interior work, we have 
adopted a shade of buff and we hope in a few 
years to have not only the interior but the 
exterior all alike. 

Repairs to roofing are generally very ur- 

ent and are awarded to the contractor who 
is best able to do this work. In regard to 
roofs, particularly tin roofing, I will be 
pleased to know or to hear expressions from 
the secretaries who have used patent roof 
paint in the repairs of such roofing. We have 
only given this a small trial, but the results 
obtained seem to warrant further extensive 
use of these preparations. 

Concreting is generally awarded on com- 
gecttice bids and in accordance with City 
pecifications governing all concrete work. 
For window shades we have adopted a 
standard color and quality of shade, and as 
this is a comparatively easy matter on which 
to bid intelligently, contracts are only awarded 

after competitive bids have been received. 

For repairs to electrical work the same pro- 
cedure is followed as that in repairs to plumb- 
ing. The same ‘electrical contractors look 
after repairs in their respective buildings each 
year. The same facts which seem to be ap- 
parent in plumbing also govern electrical 
work, as a contractor acquainted with the 
wiring of a building can surely locate trouble 
quicker than one not familiar with the 
building. 

One item of repairs which may seem large 
on our budget is the trimming of trees. Our 
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district is particularly fortunate in having 
large lawns around most of our buildings, 
These have been beautified by trees which 
were planted thirty or forty years ago. We 
are fortunate in having located in our city 
an expert tree trimmer who looks after our 
trees without any cost for his supervision, 
charging us only for the actual cost for time 
of his men. Of course, the trees around the 
school buildings are a good advertisement to 
his work and he has orders to do such work 
to our shade trees as he thinks is necessary. 

Our methods of awarding contracts appar- 
ently indiscriminately may seem lax, but we 
have adopted a system of checking which 
seems to prevent any contractor from taking 
advantage of the Easton School District, at 
least to a large extent. By resolution of the 
Board of Directors, janitors of school build- 
ings are appointed supervisors of repairs in 
their respective buildings with authority to 
hold up any work which in their estimation 
is not proper. This has been of great advan- 
tage to the Easton School District, as most of 
our janitors were practical mechanics and 
know the difference between good and infe- 
rior work. Besides, they have a natural pride 
in their buildings and are very careful to see 
that work is properly done. Our resolution 
giving the janitors authority has had its de- 
sired effect, as the man authorized to use his 
authority is more likely to be looking for 
cases to use it than one who can only report 
defects. 

All contracts for repairs are authorized by 
our regular order form issued only through 
the Secretary of the Board. This order form 
is made out in triplicate and gives a brief 
description of the work desired in any build- 
ing, also the location of the building. The 
order calls for an itemized bill for all work 
done on the job and same to be rendered im- 
mediately upon the completion thereof. One 
copy of the order is sent to the contractor, 
one copy retained at the office for reference, 
and the other copy forwarded to the janitor 
of the building in which such work is to be 
done. Along with each order to the janitor 
is sent a Report on Repairs. Immediately 
upon the completion of the job, the janitor 
shall forward this report on repairs to the 
Secretary of the Board, giving thereon the 
description of the work and name of the con- 
tractor, the number of mechanics and helpers 
employed and the time employed on the job, 
also a list of all materials furnished for such 
job. This report is kept by the secre 
until the bill from the comtractor is received, 
then same is checked for any discrepancies 
and if there are none appearing, the report is 
attached to the bill and approved for payment. 
We have had a few experiences where this 

eck has resulted in discrepancies which 
were corrected by the contractor. However, 
we feel that we have been very fortunate in 
not having many attempts made to over- 
charge the district. This may be due largely 
to our selection of contractors to do this 
work. Anyone who, in our estimation, is or 
has been guilty of overcharging the district, 
is not given any further work for the dis- 
trict. This in itself has a tendency to make 
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those who might feel inclined to do so more 
careful in their charges. 

I am sorry that in submitting this paper I 
have had to confine myself to many repeti- 
tions of last year, also that I have been com- 
pelled to recite many of the things which we 
are doing. I am not advocating our method 
as an absolutely correct one or one which 
should be followed by other districts, but if 
there is anything of value or interest to any 
of the secretaries present, I would be pleased 
to explain any feature of our plan in detail 
at any time during the next few days. I 
have brought with me several of our forms 
used in ordering and checking repairs which 
I will be pleased to furnish to anyone desir- 
ing a copy of same. 

The special committee appointed to draft 
a resolution to the Department of Public 
Instruction concerning the distribution of 
certain expenditures in accordance with 
the state report presented the following: 


To the President and Members of the Asso- 
ciation of School Board Secretaries: 

Your committee appointed to report on the 
matter of the distribution of certain expendi- 
tures made by districts during the year beg to 
offer the following resolution: 

Resolved, That because of the demand made 
upon the secretaries of the several school dis- 
tricts from the first to the fourth class, inclu- 
sive, in the distribution of the item of expen- 
ditures to meet the requirements of the Fed- 
eral Department of the Interior, through the 
State Board of Education for statistical pur- 
poses, ask that the State Board of Education 
mare and issue some such form or key as 
will show a uniform distribution of such 
expenditures. 

The committee ask this so that there be no 
arbitrary distribution of one item of expense, 
and thereby make all statistics as published 
correct and of more value. 

Your committee recommends the adoption 
of this resolution and that the Secretary of 
the Convention be instructed to deliver a copy 
of the same to the proper officer of the State 
Department in charge. 

Signed: F. L. Bensinger, P. M. Goodenor, 
T. P. Wenner, Committee. 

On motion of Mr. F. L. Bensinger, of 
Franklin, seconded by Mr. C. M. Piper, the 
resolution was unanimously adopted. 

Mr. L. L. Yoder, of Holsopple, spoke on 
“The Special Problems of Fourth Class 
Districts,” in which he called attention to 
the following: 1. The lack of equipment for 
high school work. 2. The centralization of 
schools, 3. The matter of financing. 

Mrs. E. S. H. McCauley, Beaver, pre- 
sented the following paper on the 


SECRETARY'S RELATION TO EDUCATIONAL 
SYSTEM. 


Some one has glibly remarked that it is 
never difficult to learn who are the inex- 
perienced speakers on a programme, because 
they invariably preface their remarks with an 
apology. Lest my audience at once place me 
in that list, this error I shall not make. My 





first reason being that all apologies for this 
paper on the programme of this convention 
rightfully should come from our President. 
He is the responsible one. 

All feeling of remorse that have come to 
the writer because her listeners must be the 
victims, have long since been quieted by re- 
calling a story once told in her hearing by 
William Jennings Bryan. It was something like 
this: “A splendidly well built man of ath- 
letic type was frequently given a beating with 
a rod by his wife, who was a diminutive crea- 
ture. The neighbors wondered why he seemed 
willing that on these occasions of ‘brain 
storm’ she should vent her feelings in this 
way upon him. When questioned by inter- 
ested friends his laughing reply was that it 
didn’t hurt him and it did seem to do her 
good. She enjoyed it, therefore he had no 
objections.” 

So with this paper, it is my conviction that 
your time will be well spent because of the 
good it will of necessity do me. Concentra- 
tion of ange on any subject, means wider 
visions for the thinker, and it is also ve 
fegeec Saag to know that Mr. Hammelbaug! 
is willing in this public way and place to reg- 
ister his belief in true democracy by giving 
the womanhood of our Commonwealth rec- 
ognition at this most critical period in the his- 
tory of our United States. 

The opportunities, the privileges, the duties 
and responsibilities of the school secretary 
were so ably presented in the papers last year, 
written by men of mature judgment and wide 
experience in business affairs, that little that 
is new can be touched upon in this subject 
assigned me, for the reason that it should in 
a large measure incorporate all these points. 
Therefore some of the same truth, differing 
only in presentation, is the mission of my 
message to you to-day. 

Undoubtedly there is present the secretary 
of the large city district, the secretary of the 
borough district, and also some township sec- 
retaries, secretaries who are members of the 
Board. with which they work, and others who 
are not school directors. In any event the 
secretary's relation to the educational system 
is very much the same. 

In a list of 1,277 cities reported, 799 of the 
secretaries are members of the Board. The 
tendency seems to be to employ some one not 
a member of the Board in cities of more than 
ten thousand population. Especially is this 
true in cities in the West. 

As school secretary, whether a member of 
the Board or not, ours is a most important 
service to our nation in this time of concen- 
trated energy of capital, of industry and of 
government. We must think clearly and act 
wisely. 

Primarily the duty of the Secretary is to 
keep an accurate and complete record of the 
financial status of the school district, so that 
he can supply the school board or the super- 
intendent with all financial information nec- 
essary in the administration of the schools. 

In many of the smaller districts, school ac- 
counts as kept aid but little in administrative 
control, since no attempt is made to classify 
items of expenditure and to reduce these to a 
unit cost basis. That accounting may aid in 
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economical administration the accounts should 
be so kept that the cost per pupil of each 
school department, as elementary schools, 
high schools, special departments, may be 
determined. Where this is done extrava- 
gance in any department may be easily de- 
tected. If, for example, the cost of text- 
books and supplies per pupil in one grade 
building is much above the average for the 
district, an investigation would reveal the 
cause. In the same way it may be discovered 
that a furnace needs repairing or, if it is in 
good condition, that the janitor did not know 
how to fire properly. Instance after instance 
might be given as proof of the value of com- 
paring items of expenditure. 

The position of Secretary calls for one of 
not only good business ability, but also one 
who has a sympathetic understanding of the 
needs and purposes of public education. The 
relation of the Secretary coincides with that 
of the school director to the educational 
system. 

In all things progress is slow, but the 
School Secretary should be found ever in the 
lead to help blaze the way to a well-rooted 
conviction in the minds of the people that 
the provision of a liberal system of free edu- 
cation for the children of our country is one 
of the essential features of our work, and 
that such education contributes very markedly 
to the moral uplift of the people to a higher 
civic virtue, and to increased economic re- 
turns to the state. The public should con- 
sider it a privilege to provide public educa- 
tion for all the children of all the people. In 
its deeper significance this work completely 
transcends in importance the work of the 
street, police, fire or any other city adminis- 
trative department. It looks primarily to the 
future, rather than to the present, and its aim 
is clearly to improve upon conditions now ex- 
isting. 

It is chiefly because of this larger and more 
distant aim of education that the work of 
the schools is so frequently misunderstood by 
the people. We of to-day should have a clear 
vision of free public education as a birth- 
right of the child on one hand, and as an 
exercise of the State’s inherent right to self- 
 sagpit see and improvement on the other. 

he children of to-day are the voters of to- 
morrow, and to prepare them well for their 
duties is the opportunity of the State. Each 
new generation of voters, so prepared, should 
in turn stand for an enlarged conception as 
to the need for, purpose, function and scope 
of public education. 

Our Commissioner of Education recently 
wrote: “I cannot say too strongly that no 
one should take advantage of the present op- 

rtunity to weaken the schools in any way.” 

is watchword we should heed, “ Don’t grind 
your seed corn.” 

Let us do our part in helping to work out 
fully the purpose many of our predecessors 
had of making a system of public education 
good enough and applicable to rich and poor 
alike, with equal opportunity for all and the 
results will show forth to better advantage in 
the general intelligence, poise, good judgment 
and productive capacity of the people. 

Upon the Secretary of the Board of School 
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Directors, in a most particular way, rests the 
burden of proving too often to an uninformed 
Board and a heedless or ignorant community 
the needs of the school system in order that 
the necessary funds may be obtained. 

An educator of prominence says: “The 
schools are too important for the future of 
our national life to trust them to the whims 
and trades and log-rolling of a political body, 
elected with no reference to school adminis- 
tration, and that in but few cities has the 
sense of civic duty been such as to enable the 
people to place the schools on an equal foot- 
ing with other city interests when party poli- 
tics and personal influence are brought to 
bear.” Even when thoroughly honest and 
actuated by good motives, the average citizen 
lacks that close touch with educational prob- 
lems which enables him to appreciate the lar 
future importance of expenditures for schoo 

The task of the Secretary is then to pro- 
vide a good system of bookkeeping, a more 
accurate means of accounting, with a view to 
being able to make requests for funds more 
in terms of past usefulness, future needs, unit 
costs and units of accomplishment. Accurate 
budget-making methods must be used in these 
days of rising prices, and increased pressure. 
We must open our minds and hearts and 
purses in earnest in the support of this great 
cause of education if we would look forward 
to the future of our race with reasonable 
hope and complacency. Our school taxes are 
truly the liberty bonds with which we pur- 
chase good citizenship for our American boys 
and girls. 

The Secretary is there, and the department 
exists not only to relieve the board of educa- 
tion of care and responsibility in matters of 
business detail, and to secure a better admin- 
istration of the school business of the district, 
but also to serve the best interests of the 
school plant. 

Much misdirection may occur in this de- 
partment and thereby cause no little amount 
of trouble. Some have made the office of the 
Secretary, instead of that of the Superin- 
tendent of Schools, the central feature in the 
school system. Authority has in some in- 
stances been extended to complete control of 
the use of the school buildings, even outside 
of the regular school hours. 

Another example of misconception of duty 
and service has been in entirely ignoring the 
need of the school by the purchase of paper 
of poor quality, probably thus saving dollars 
to the district, but at the expense of slovenly 
written work, and a reduced speed in writing, 
and the vexation of the teaching force. Infe- 
rior scissors and knives have been for 
upon manual-arts work in the same way. 
This same type of Secretary, noted for close 
economy in those things, is usually also noted 
for great liberality in those matters for which 
his department benefits. 

This is a case of misdirected energy and 
zeal. The department exists primarily to 
serve. The school plant does not belong to 
the business department after it is con- 
structed, but rather to the educational depart- 
ment. In the matter of the use of the build- 
ings, the educational and not the business 
department should control. 
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It is not the work of a Secretary to effect 
economies at the expense of educational effi- 
ciency. The work of public education is not 
fundamentally a process of saving, but rather 
one of spending intelligently as much money 
as a community can afford to spend for 
schools. The only way to make better schools 
is to spend more money in a more intelligent 
way. There is no other way. 

The average citizen, the city official, and all 
who like to see a logical city administrative 
organization, find it hard to understand why 
students of educational administration object 
to a subordination of the schools. With them 
the school service is regarded as practically 
on the same plane as other municipal service. 
Consequently, from their viewpoint, contracts 
should be properly distributed locally, and 
jobs should be properly passed around among 
the friends and relatives of the electorate. 
The meaning of competency in school work 
is scarcely understood, and the poor teacher 
or janitor has a large hold on their sympathy. 
That the result is deadening and disastrous to 
the finer work of the schools, that the teachers 
and administrative officers do not do their 
best work under such conditions, and that the 
intellectual life and moral tone of the com- 
munity is lowered in consequence, they can- 
not see. 

That the plundering of the schools is not on 
a par with plundering the public treasury they 
also cannot see. If money is illegally or un- 
necessarily taken from the public treasury the 
tax rate is only raised a little. In time, if the 
mismanagement becomes too bad, the grand 
jury investigates, there is a municipal house 
cleaning, and all is well once more. If the 
schools, however, are plundered through con- 
tracts and building operations and degraded 
by the employment and retention of incom- 
ore place hunters, the penalty is not only a 

igher tax rate, but a lower moral tone and a 
weakened intellectual life for the community, 
the influence of which extends throughout the 
whole of the life of the generation of the chil- 
dren then in the schools. This the average 
citizen does not see, and can scarcely be made 
to appreciate. Because the student of educa- 
tional administration does appreciate these dif- 
ferences, and because he knows, from the ex- 
perience of school districts generally, how 
easy it is to subordinate educational efficiency 
to political expediency, he does not look with 
favor, therefore, upon any affiliation between 
school administration and politics. 

In this day and age, when so much is being 
said about absolute divorcing of the liquor 
question and politics, we will do well as school 
secretaries to lend all our personal and col- 
lective influence to the divorcing of politics 
and school administration. Laws that put the 
school department at the mercy of politicians 
are unsound in principle, and invariably lead 
to deplorable results. 

The secretary of the school district has not 
the proper relation to the educational system 
unless he be one who can lay claim to a large 
degree of real character, and disinterestedness 
i. political scheming, as well as that of being 
an accurate accountant. A secretary should 
keenly realize the educational responsibilities 





and educational opportunities of the com- 
munity. 4 

The relation will be much more tangible if 
he has the essentials of leadership. A leader 
is one who knows the road, who can keep 
ahead, and who can pull others after him. He 
must be one possessing a vision of the ideal 
as well as the practical educational system. 
One who having knowledge will, because of it, 
carefully consider each detail when presented 
and arrive at a definite decision. Another 
needed element in an educational leader is joy 
in the work at hand. A secretary should be 
filled with a mighty passion of enthusiasm in 
order to make things really go. 

Worn out theories must be abandoned when 
they obstruct progress, for progress demands 
a constant adaptation to the things of to-day 
and the promise of tomorrow. Where many 
fail is when self-sacrifice presents its claim, 
and the price harder, but most fundamental 
for one rendering honest service to the public 
to pay is that of self-effacement. At times an 
immovable community extracts the final toll; 
for hardest of all is the loneliness of possess- 
ing a great ideal that others refuse to see. 

At this time of international crisis men and 
women should together bend their efforts to 
building up life instead of wealth. It is time 
our sense of values changed, so that a child 
may become more important than a machine, 
and a garden more necessary than a 
scraper. 

The following paper on the “ Prepara- 
tion and Recording of Minutes” was pre- 
pared by Dr. R. M. Bolenius, of: Lancaster, 
and read by Mr. H. E. Heller, of East 
Lampeter, Lancaster county. 


PREPARATION AND RECORDING OF MINUTES, 


The subject which your president has as- 
signed to me for this meeting, namely, “ The 
Preparation and Recording of Minutes,” is of 
great import in the safe and correct adminis- 
tration of the school affairs in a district, both 
financially and educationally. There are many 
problems to be solved by the efficient secre- 
tary, or business manager, of a school district, 
requiring much time, thought and energy. He 
must keep his records perfected, either by 
loose leaf or bound book systems; he must 
utilize the card system; he must use correct 
checking systems, make out statistical reports, 
file papers, contracts, and other valuable docu- 
ments so that they are easily accessible. To 
do these things well he must make elaborate 
use of recognized business methods. 

The duties of the secretary are fully pre- 
sented in sections 314 to 323 of the School 
Code. I shall discuss the work of the secre- 
tary in my own school district. I am frank to 
state that the secretary of our school district 
has no clerks, but performs all the duties him- 
self. In the old days the secretary attended 
the regular and special meetings of the Board 
twelve or more times a year, wrote the min- 
utes in a large book, gave notices of meetings, 
made out the payroll, prepared the tax dupli- 
cate, and made out state reports. Since the 
passage of the School Code, the work of the 
secretary has broadened. Business methods 
have been adopted. Not only are correct min- 
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utes recorded, but the correct and systematic 
keeping of financial records which hold the 
treasurer and tax collector in check has been 
adopted. 

In this paper I wish (1) to take up Aids in 
the Preparation of Minutes and (2) Methods 
of Recording Minutes. 

Before attending a meeting of the Board I 
draw up a skeleton form with blank space for 
the insertion of the various proceedings. Such 
a form gives room for the insertion of unfin- 
ished business, reports, new business, etc. The 
secretary's notes, when recorded on such a 
form,.have some continuity after the meeting. 
They are easily shaped up. 

We also use printed blanks for the roll call 
votes. For the benefit of any who do not use 
such printed forms, let me urge the use of 
them as a necessity to secure the most correct 
records. As the meeting progresses from roll 
call to roll call, on various motions, the blanks 
are numbered to correspond with the motion 
to which they belong and the number is en- 
tered in the secretary’s notes as “roll call IV” 
or “roll call VI.” 

If school districts desire to obtain a maxi- 
mum of efficiency and economy, the various 
officers and chairmen of committees should 
have blank forms upon which to furnish their 
reports to the Board at the monthly meetings. 
In our school system the various officers and 
committees make use of such blanks in mak- 
ing their reports. We have special blanks for 
the use of the hygiene committee in making 
their report, and another for the property 
committee.. We have special blanks for the 
treasurer, the new boys’ high school, for the 
superintendent. Such blanks are valuable not 
only to the one who makes out the report, but 
for the secretary who records the report in 
the minutes. They insure accuracy and a cer- 
tain amount of detail. 

We shall now take up the matter of Record- 
ing of the Minutes. A word about the relative 
advantages of the loose leaf record of minutes 
and the permanent ledger form seems fitting 
at this place. It seems to me that the loose 
leaf record of minutes is not so bona for per- 
manent minutes on account of the danger of 
loss through carelessness or intrigue. Then, 
too, carelessness may occur in the filing of the 
loose leaf minutes and thus the record may 
fail of completeness and corresponding ac- 
curacy. 

A ledger minute book in bound form can be 
preserved more carefully. There is also less 
opportunity offered for mutilation of the min- 
utes should the temptation present itself at 
any time. In Lancaster we have a complete, 
bound set of volumes of minutes from 1835 
to the present time. When I became secre- 
tary, it was with some difficulty that we located 
these books in various cellars of buildings. I 
refrain from surmising the difficulty that 
might have been ahead of me had the minutes 
for these 75 years been kept in loose leaf 
form. Where loose leaf minutes are used, it 
seems to me that they should by all means be 
bound in permanent form at the end of the 
year, if for no other reason than preventing 
records from being tampered with. 

We in Lancaster have evolved a method of 
handling minutes of the meetings that has 
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proved of great assistance in a number of 
ways. As a member of the Board for 28 
years prior to 1910, and as secretary since that 
date, I have naturally become familiar with 
the ins and outs of the business and financial 
interests of the District. My records prior to 
August, 1910, were simply written in a minute 
book, word for word. On one occasion when 
we were about to be prosecuted by a contractor 
for what we considered an unsatisfactory 
piece of work, it occurred to me that if we 
were called into Court and asked whether the 
minutes were read and approved by the Board, 
I should be obliged to say, “No,” for the 
simple reason that usually there was a motion 
asking that the “reading of the minutes be 
dispensed with.” This was due to the fact 
that each director was an active business man 
and wanted to get away as soon as he reason- 
ably could. The reading of the minutes of 
the various Board meetings consumed a great 
amount of time. 

I brought this matter to the attention of the 
Board by publishing on my own responsibility 
the minutes of the August meeting in 1910 in 
pamphlet form and presenting the same at the 
next meeting of the Board. The School 
Board unanimously sanctioned the procedure 
and made the monthly journal the official 
organ of the Lancaster City School Board. I 
am pleased to state that the effect has been so 
satisfactory that the journal has become popu- 
lar with not only the Board members but oth- 
ers on the mailing list. 

In June of each year we ask for bids on so 
much per page for the printing of the minutes, 
galleys and page proofs to be furnished. We 
have about 55 copies printed each month at 
a cost of 80 cents per page, including cover. 
The total amount for printing the journal in 
1916-1917 was $180. The journal varies in 
pages according to the business transacted at 
the meetings, but at the end of the year the 
average cost per month can easily com- 
puted. For 1916-1917 the average cost per 
month was $15. 

A copy of the journal is mailed to each 
member of the Board before the ag sien 
meeting. At the regular meeting of the Boar 
each member finds a copy on his desk. At the 
end of June the twelve numbers of the journal 
are bound in one volume, one copy for the 
desk of the city superintendent, one for the 
secretary’s desk, one for the desk of the di- 
rectors’ meeting room. Any individual mem- 
ber of the Board may have his own copies 
bound at the Board’s expense, if he so desires. 
The bound volumes are sufficient to serve as a 
permanent record of the proceedings of the 
Board. For the purpose of keeping the per- 
manent records similar, however, we also re- 
cord the minutes in the permanent bound 
ledger form. These books, prior to 1911, are 
now locked up in the safe. 

Now, what are the advantages of the printed 
monthly journal of transactions of the School 
Board over the old way of recording and read- 
ing minutes? I have nine special points to 
bring to your attention: 

1. Since the journal is mailed to each mem- 
ber before the next meeting, it gives him an 
opportunity to digest at his leisure the con- 
tents of the various propositions brought to 
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the attention of the Board at the last meeting. 

2. It shows at a glance on the printed page, 
monthly, how the finances stand, both receipts 
and expenditures, and gives each director an 
opportunity to examine these important items 
at his leisure. 

3. It shows at a glance what the expendi- 
tures of the Committee on Buildings and 
Grounds are, where the money goes, and 
which buildings have profited. 

4. It gives members of the Board an oppor- 
tunity to examine more carefully the course 
of study for the Boys’ and Girls’ High School, 
published in the journal each year, and sug- 
gest changes if they think necessary. 

5. It puts the annual report of the treasurer 
and also the financial report of the auditors 
before the directors in a way that commands 
their personal attention. 

6. It presents the annual report of the Re- 
tirement Fund Association. 

7. It presents the budget for the year for all 
the directors to examine at their leisure, and 
to amend, if necessary, before final action is 

en. 

8. It throws into prominence the reports of 
special committees and records carefully all 
contracts. 

g. It gives better prominence to the report 
of the city superintendent and the report of 
the attendance officer, so that directors may 
be familiar with the details of the reports. 
especially the superintendent’s. 

In the printed journal you will find the re- 
port of the Committee on Textbooks, Supplies, 
and Printing. You will find the awards of 
contracts for books and supplies, with the tab- 
ulated cost of books and supplies for all the 
school buildings, and the cost per pupil for 
1916-1917. Coal, water, gas, electric light, etc., 
consumed in each building, are also tabulated 
for the year. 

I believe, Mr. President, that if minutes are 
printed in journal form by the secretary o 
the second-, third-, or fourth-class school dis- 
tricts, we should be able more promptly and 
accurately to compare with other school dis- 
tricts the cost of books, supplies, and all other 
forms of school expenditures and receipts. 
How often we secretaries are called upon by 
the city superintendent or by directors to 
answer the following questions—perhaps in 
the third or the fifth month of the school 
term: How much have we expended for 
books and supplies? How much for repairs? 
How much for coal? Are not the water bills 
too high? How much have we thus far paid 
for water rent? For gas, electric light, and 
power? When questions like these are asked, 
I simply look up the different columns per 
month in my financial sheets which are made 
from the monthly journal, and add the 
amounts, thus in a few minutes giving the in- 
formation. A secretary of any school dis- 
trict can get from our printed minutes in the 
journal a financial record for comparison. 
We have had requests for the printed journal 
from a number of states, from the Bryson Li- 
brary of Teachers College, New York, and 
Bureau of Census at Washington, etc. 

Let us now consider the printed journal of 
minutes from the standpoint of the superin- 
tendent, the school director, and the news- 
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papers and general public. Dr. H. B. Work, 
our city superintendent of schools, has given 
me the following comment: “The printed 
journal is valuable, first, for reference. Bound 
volumes on the book shelves of the superin- 
tendent’s office make accessible all the various 
acts of the Board to the superintendent. This 
is of special value to a new superintendent, 
who must become acquainted with the pro- 
cedure of the school system previous to the 
time when he took hold of it. It must not be 
overlooked that this journal is always ac- 
cessible. The minutes of the Board are not 
always so. Besides this, the journal can 
taken from the office, when the official min- 
utes would not be. The publication of the 
journal tends to compel the business of the 
Board to be done in compliance with 
requirements, and the preparation of copy for 
the journal calls for a very careful revision 
of the record. Therefore, it tends to greater 
accuracy in the record. It enables the Board 
to include in its record much material of value 
that would not otherwise be placed in it. For 
example, detailed studies of costs, etc. Toa 
large extent, it obviates the necessity for a 
special annual report, as much of the material 
that would go into an annual report appears 
in the journal. It enables members of the 
Board to keep constantly by them full infor- 
mation of the acts of the Board and the con- 
ditions of the schools, to read and study these 
facts at their leisure and to make comparisons 
as to the growth, or otherwise, of the school 
activities. Members of the Board are careful 
to keep the files of the journal complete for 
their own use. It saves the time of the Board 
at its regular meetings to approve the record 
of the previous meeting as printed in the 
journal, which has been read by each member 
before he appears at the meeting.” 

This is the statement of the city superin- 
tendent as to the value of the journal as he 
sees it. Consider next the opinion of the 
school director, as voiced by Mr. P. E. Slay- 
maker, the president of the Board of our city. 
“T consider the issuing of this journal invalu- 
able for the reason that it brings to every 
director and officer of the district, in a con- 
crete form, the full proceedings of the Board. 
It also pays the district to have these journals 
bound in book form for the preservation of 
its records... ..I would not be without them 
in my library, as I have occasion many times 
to refer to them for information concerning 
matters that occurred years ago. I most 
heartily endorse the journal, not alone for our 
school district, but for every school district 
in the state of Pennsylvania.” Mr. Sumner 
V. Hosterman, chairman of the Textbook 
Committee, speaks as follows for the director’s 
point of view. He says: “I want to say to you 
that the method of keeping our minutes and 
printing them in pamphlet form, from month 
to month, and finally binding these pamphlets 
together, has been of inestimable benefit to 
me, The method enables me to have the en- 
tire proceedings of the School Board in my 
office at all times. It enables me as a director 
to perform my duties accurately, expeditiously 
and conveniently. It es away from the 
School Director much of the drudgery at 
times incident to the office. I have often been 
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thankful to you for the institution in our city 
of the present method.” 

We in Lancaster have the same feeling 
about the printed minutes in journal form. 
We know that the slight expense is amply com- 
pensated by the varied benefits that come from 
the publication of our minutes in this form. 
We pass the idea on to others in the hope 
that what has proved of help to Lancaster may 
be utilized in other cities. 

Extended discussions were held on all 
of the papers submitted, which brought out 
many points of interest and value to the 
secretaries present. 

The Committee on Nomination of Officers 
presented the following report, which was 
unanimously approved: 

President—W. T. Norton, McKeesport. 

Vice-President—Mrs. E. S. H. McCauley. 

Secretary—C. M. Piper, Altoona. 

Treasurer—G. B. Moody, Titusville. 


DIRECTORS IN ATTENDANCE. 


Adams—Clayton Berkheimer, Hanover; Fred- 
erick E. Griest, Floradale; M. P. Hartzell, Get- 
tysburg ; Ellson G. Lower, Table Rock; Milton 

Remmel, Gettysburg; Aaron I. Weidner, 
Arendtsville. 
Allegheny—W. G. * sr a gg iP 
ues ee, Heath Thzabeth; 
M. monet, Tarentum; S. R. McClure, 
Sadie: Norton, McKeesport; E. N. 
Patterson, Rankin; George L. Pyle, Swissvale; 
G. L. Rankin, go J. B. Richey, McKees- 
ort; Mrs. R. B Robinson, Wilkinsburg; John 
Roth, McKees Rocks; Garnet R. Speer, 
Coraopolis; R. H. Starke, Tarentum; Charles 
Young, ig 

Armstrong—W. B. Miller, Kittanning; Dr. J. 
D. Orr, Leechburg ; F. Reisinger, Ford City. 

Beaver—David C. Locke, Monaca; Mrs. 

S. H. McCauley, Beaver. 

Bedford—Joseph H. Clapper, Yellow Creek. 
Berks—H. L. Althouse, Wyomissing; G. 
Bordner, Kutztown; Dr. E. S Brownmiller, 
Reading; Levi Edinger, Reading; Thomas R 
Houck, mereseus: é Leinbach, Womels- 
dorf ; I. N Rhodes, Reading; Edwin G. Ruth, 

West Reading. 

Blair—D Keith, Altoona; L. B. Stoudnour, 
Roaring Springs; RE Wentzel, Bellewood ; 
Robert A. Zentmyer, Tyrone. 

Bradford—R. . Allen, Ulster; M. A. Taylor, 
Grover. 

Bucks—George H. Bettz, rege Joseph 
-- Briggs, Yardley; Wilmer A . Twining, Wy- 


mb. 

«Butler—Willis H. Brown, Slippery Rock. 

Cambria—George Fockler, panne | 
Palmer, Jeena ae D. No Os. 19: Jace Shreve, 
Johnstown, R. George Wild, Johns- 
rn; Albert Willies, | esc R. D. No. 5; 

G. Wilson, Mineral Point, Box An 

pf = Raina Hane McCall, Sinnemahoning; 
Frederick K, Zimmer, Keating Summit. 

Carbon—Daniel Davis, Summit Hill; S. A. 
Emanuels, Nesquehoning. 

Chester—Noah Buck, Phoenixville; Thomas 
A. Bock, West Chester; Miller M. Boyne, West- 
town; P. G. Hartman, "Honey Brook; Joseph F. 
Jelley, Phoenixville; Dr. S. C. Schmucker, West 
Chester. 

Clarion—D. L. McAninch, Lamartine; C. B. 
Stewart, wv ere 

Clinton—G corge Morton, Renovo. 

Clearfield—E. Brown, Clearfield; R. A. C. 
Conner, Burnside. 


Columbia—James C. Brown, Bloomsburg; B. 
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[April, 
D. Fenstamacher, Berwick; Walter A. Hughes, 


Berwick; H. J. Traub, ner A. N. Wal- 
ter, Catawissa, R. D. No. 

Crawford—A, B. Foster, * cisesaitin 

Cumberland—George Fulton, Mechanicsburg; 
H. W. — Carlisle; Dr. T. W. Preston, 
cation, = D. No. 1; ; John F. Rupp, Shiremans- 
town; T Grove Tritt, Carlisle. 

Dauphin—Cameron L. Baer, Harrisburg; 
Frank Balsbaugh, Harrisburg, R. D. No. 13 
Harry A. Boyer, Harrisburg; Harry M. Bretz, 
Harrisburg; E. Dockey, Pillow; Robert A. 
Enders, a oe ah D. D. Hammelbaugh, Har- 
- E. L. Keen, maging 28 W. Jj. 

G. wind ‘Halifax, R. D. No. 2; Joshua E. 
Rutherford, Paxtang; A. C. Stamm, Esa., 
risburg ; George A. Werner, Harrisburg; W. 
Frank Witman, Harrisburg 

Delaware—Samuel W. = Chester; John 
Butterworth, Chester; Rowland Evans, Glen 
Mills ; Arthur B. Griffith, Glen Riddle; Charles 
A Martin, vay vad gs e E. Morley, Brandy- 
wine ey mith, Media. 

Erie—D. H ge eae reek, 

Elk—J. M. Schram, Ridgway; E. F. Yost, 
Johnsonburg. 

Fayette—J. E. Hite, Scottdale; E. K. Seeman, 
—— Ewing Wilson, Olyphant. 

Franklin—George Decker, Waynesboro, R. D. 
No. 13 nog 3 E. Faust, Chambersburg, R. D. No. 
8; George F Raifsnyder, Merion. 

Greene—M. M. Carey, Greensburg, R. D. No. 
6; A. L. Riffle, Aleppo. 

1, Huntingdon— Chas, R. Cutshall, Mill Creek; 

. G. Owens, Water Street. 

yoo R. Grumbling, Homer City; E. 
M. Lockard, Indiana; Edward O’Neal, Cham- 
bersville. 

Jefferson—Sheridan Sheaffer, Valier; John 
Summerville, ie 

Juniata—S. A. Ellis, Mifflintown 
ee iz Ailey, New Castle, R. D. 

0. 2 

te Sioa, Dickson City; 

oe Carbondale; John P. Brown, Jessup; 
oo Casey, Carbondale; George Ch pak, Oly- 
phant; Benjamin F. Daniels, Peckville; Db. 
Dean, Scranton; Patrick Dick, Childs; William 
Fallon, Olyphant; John Flannagan, Carbondale; 
R. Golden, Dunmore; J. W. Griffith, Taylor; 
W. C. Gruning, Scranton; John D. H hes, 
Scranton; Dr. J. Kane, Dunmore; uck 
Larkin, South Carbondale; Philip McAndrew, 
Dunmore; William McCann, Dunmore; M. 
J. McDonald, Carbondale; James J. a 
Jessup; Thomas McGowan, Dixon City; P. J. 
McLean, Olyphant; John Mellody, Dunmore; 
Frank J. Messett, Olyphant; Edward P. ag 
Dunmore; Samuel Moskovitz, Dickson City; L. 
E. Reed, Taylor; Richard Roberts, Taylor; E. 
G. Watkins, Taylor; S. E. Weber, Scranton; 
George T. Williams, Peckville; R. G. Williams, 
Taylor. 
ger S. Denlinger, Gordonville, R. 
0. F. Hoffman, Bainbridge; 3 
Snavely, Willow Street; Ellwood Stuber, Ephrata. 

Lawrence—R. E. Beight, Edenburg; Thomas 
A. Coryea, New Castle, R. D. No. 5; George 
M. Young, New Wilmington. 

Lebanon—E. L. aman yl Meyerstown; Frank 
P. Leininger, Lebanon; R ef G. Light, Cle- 
ona; George W. Painter, _diyerstown William 
J. Noll, Cornwall; C. J. Rhen, Lebanon; Rev. 
A. H. Wengert, Jonestown, R. D. No. 2. 

Lehigh—Wilson Arbogast, Allentown; 
Ralph E. Diefenderfer, Orefield; William J. 
Dietrich, Allentown; J. D. Erd man, ae Allen- 
town ; GF. Haas, Wescoesville; T a 
Coopersburg; Oliver A. Iobst, ‘Allentown; H. 
hed Shimer, Shimerville; George’ Vogel, Bethle- 

m. 

Luzerne—A. E. Burnaford, Wilkes-Barre; J. 
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M. Callaway, Hazleton; Charles Coslett, King 
ston; James Donley, Duryea; James A. Farr : 
Plains; J. B. Fink, Shickshinny ; es ghd A a 
dea, Piains; Frank a. Luzerne; 

es Pittston; W. F. Hess, ramet tag 
E sone Plymouth Rudolph J. Howat, 

Reese Kiligore, Wilkes-Barre: Am- 
tle n, Pittston; John Liebensberger, 
Hazleton ; art. Lonzer, Mesletee Thomas Mc- 
Gough, Kingston; John Miles, Kingston ; 

Dr. C. Moore, Alden; le H. Ross, Luzerne; 
ie M. Rosser, Kingston; Oscar W. Schmidt, 
Hazleton ; Turnbach, Hazleton; Robert 
Wallace, Parsons Borough; Daniel Ywenes, 
Parsons Borough. 

L Ngee ag C. Antes, Williamsport, R. 
D. No. 2; A. C. Grieb, Lisbet; Harry P. Keyte, 
Montoursville; J. A. Kinney, Bodines. 

Mercers—J. Holliday, Grove City; M. S. 
Rickert, Transfer. 

Monroe—N. A. Frantz, Sepetinns, 

Montgomery—William J Byrnes, Jr Ard- 
more; J. H. Carey, Pottstown; Carroll Downes, 
Narberth; William A. Knapp, Pottstown ; H. M. 
Lessig, Pottstown ; C. Howard McCarter, Nar- 

erth; J. Vincent Poley, Royersford; N. F. 
Schmidt, Schwenksville. 

Montour—Stewart A. Hartman, Danville, R. 
D. No. 4; A. L. Heddens, Washingtonville; W 
E. Moore, Danville, R. D. No. 4; J. Newton 
Pursel, Danville; Dr. C. Shultz, Danville. 

Northampton—A. W. Huyman, Northampton; 
Richard J. Lippey, Easton; Charles M. Magee, 
Easton; Dr. Robert J. Yost, South Bethlehem. 

Northumberland—Peter Barr, Shamokin; John 
A. Adamick, Shamokin; J. E. Byerly, Dalmatia ; 
F. B. Domal eski, Shamokin ; Lesher, 
Northumberland; F. W. Lorenz, Shamokin; M. 
J. —* Shamokin ; William A. Naugle, 
Shamokin; E. I. Radel, how oa Corners; George 
S. Seiler, Northumberland ; amuel E. Smith, 
Shamokin; E. B. Truckenmiller, Watsontown: 
W. H. Unger, Shamokin; William Welter, Ran- 
shaw; Stanley F. Witt, "Shamokin; William F. 


Wray, Shamo ~ 
. Bailey, Ulysses; E. A. John- 


Potter—W. 
son, — - 

Schuylkill—Dr. J. S. Callen, Shenandoah; F. 

Bitner, Meyersdale; Clinton Rebel, Auburn. 

Somerset—J. B. Stufft, Ralphton; kL L 
Yoder, Hollsopple, R. D. No. 2. 

Sullivan—H. R. Henning, Lopez; Harvey A. 
Hess, Nordmont; John B. Hieber, Dushore; J. 
H. Parrish, Shunle 

Union—J. N Leo Vicksburg. 

Venango—C. D . Boals, Franklin; H. T. Rose, 
Jr., Rossville. 

Warren—Dallas Books, Tidioute; J. C. Logan, 


Job 


Tiona. 
Washington—J. C. Burson, 7” Hill; 
James S. Campbell, Bentleysville, R No. 2; 


~ E. Koehler, Donora; C. J. Ritchie, OWwashing” 
on. 
Wayne—J. W. Hause, Angels. 
Westmoreland—F. D. Barnhart, Mt. Pleasant; 
Betz, Greensburg, R. o. 73 H. E 
Brown, Tower; Doty Guthrie, New Alexandria; 


C. C. Henderson, New Florence, R. D. No. 1; 
R. S. eit Monessen; J. H. McLaughlin, 
Apollo, R. D. No. 1; Dr. f. H. Ringer, Jeannette. 


Wyoming—J. G. Pierson, Laceyville. 

York—W. S. Bond, York; E. A. Greiman, 
Mount Wolf; Edward Helb, Railroad; J. S. 
Stewart, Laurel, R. D. No. 2; J. W. rhoman, 
Hanover; Elmer C. Strickler, York, R. D. No. 6 
ie Witmer, Hanover. 

TOTAL, 275. 


SECRETARIES ENROLLED. 
Second Class Districts—A. L. Castle, Chester; 
=e Scobell, Erie; C. M. Piper, Altoona; 


. Norton, McKeesport; D. D. Hammel- 
baugh, Harrisburgh; John D. Hughes, Scranton ; 
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RF. be South Bethlehem; H. F. Judd, Beth- 

lehem; T . P. Wenner, ‘Allentown ; Rich- 
ardson, Reading. 

Third Class’ Districts—William J. Byrnes, 


Ardmore; Hary L. Graham, Butler; A. D. Jac- 

quett, Uniontown; R. E. Koehler, Donora; S. 

M. Kennedy, Tarentum; PF. L. Bensinger, Frank- 

lin; G. L. Rankin, Munhall ; R. E. Peifer, 

Easton; George B. Moody, Titusville; W.. J. 

we, Shamokin; W. C. Van Scoyoc, Tyrone; 
. Cairy, Pottstown. 

” Fourth Class Districts—J. M. — ef Ridg- 
way; J. M. Koaory Myersdale; R. S. * 
Monessen; L. Yod der, Holsopple; E 
Moran, — a M. be mpg Massae 
land ; ‘A. Palmer, Cambria; G. Wilson, 
Cambria ; Mi I. Adrummelder, bao A. E. 
Hoats, Walnutport; C. F. DePurst, Westmore- 
land; Mrs. E. S. H. McCauley, Beaver; H. L. 
Arley, New Castle; G. L. Pyle, Swissvale; Fred- 
erick K, Zimmer, Cumberland ; William — 
Bethlehem; Daniel Yerles Parson; W. 
Stauffer, Clearfield; E. L, L., Bleistein, M S.A... 
I. C. Sutton, George’s “Twsp.; F FS Sutton, 
York; H. E. Heller, East Laster jo & 
Shreve, Johnstown, R. D. No. 


— 
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THE PASSING. 








E LAY on a cot in a hospital ward, 
and nurses were walking on their 
heels and talking, from forte to fortissimo, 
round about. They were by no means un- 
kind. They did all sorts of things for him 
that mattered little. The essential difference 
between them and him was that he was 
dying. 

A soldier? No—that is, not in the defini- 
tion that includes a gun and a uniform. 
He had obeyed marching orders from some 
higher source all his life, and now with 
his drawn white face and a smile upon it 
he listened still for the voice of his com- 
mander. 

Young and fair to behold? The con- 
trary. He was old and poor, and if God 
had not come into the ward to be with him 
at the last he might have said: 

“T fear that I shall be alone 
At the very end: 
Who will there be to comfort me, 
And who will be my friend?” 

But as it was, his face shone and he 
seemed content. A man coughed and pro- 
tested, on the other side of the screen. But 
he did not hear and he did not behold. He 
was listening to music that was far out 
yonder where the morning star is singing, 
and he was looking into the flawless light 
that falls on tired eyelids at the last as 
noiseless and as gentle as the dew. 

Who said that Death was a sorrowful 
thing? Who built up round about this tran- 
quil and beautiful transition the somber 
and chilling solemnities, the cerements of 
woe, the austerities of garb and ritual that 
are so different from the warm, glad, out- 
pouring welcome at the threshold of the 
Father’s house? 

This man was always poor—he now is 
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rich, with the sumless treasuries of the 
Kingdom of Heaven glittering before him. 

He was lonely—and now the seraphim 
and the cherubim flock round him, a being 
bright as they, as strong and free and 
radiantly pure. 

He was hungry and shabby and unwel- 
come; he had not the wit, the dapper ex- 
ternal presence, the gay gentility that 
would endear him to society at large. 

Who put these roses by his bed? They 
came too late. He is beyond them now, in 
a garden by a river where the snow falls 
not and the canker never comes. Did 
flower petals ever drift athwart the din and 
dust of the Via Dolorosa of his life? Per- 
haps they did. 

For before he closed his eyes, and this 
beautiful final smile of his began, there 
was in those eyes the faith of a child, that 
never grew old and was never broken. The 
men and women that make up the world 
might have been cruel; he suffered and was 
mute. From a nature gentle and quiver- 
ingly sensitive no rasping answer ever was 
returned. He did not seek his own. He 
was not what they call “a good business 
man.” 

They may have taken from him all he 
had. We do not know what the world did 
to him. We only know that above our 
clouds of battle thunder and our dim, dis- 
trustful senses there are trumpets sound- 
ing and the shining ones await his soul— 
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SOME THOUGHTS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, 


| ghia was not sepaking of deaf people 

when he said: “ They have ears, but 
they hear not.” A deaf person cannot hear, 
and we are all sorry for him. But we are 
not sorry for the man who can hear, but 
won’t. That man has taken a pair of ears 
from God, and then refuses to listen when 
God speaks to him. His ears serve only as 
ornaments, one on each side of his head, 
like little knobs whose only purpose might 
be to keep the hat from sliding down over 
the eyes. Many times through the day God 
calls him up on His wireless telephone, be- 
cause He has a very important message 
for him. And just as you wait for an an- 
swer sometimes when you use the tele- 
phone, so God waits for an answer; and 
the reply comes back, “ The line is busy!” 
The trouble with these people is, they are 
always busy when God tries to speak with 
them. They are not deaf, mind you; they 
are just listening to other voices. And yet 
God’s message is the most important, for 
it may save that man from every kind of 
trouble if he will listen and obey. 
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A person cannot hear until he listens, 
When a boy is awake, his ears are as keen 
as a cat and as sharp as a rabbit. But 
when he is asleep the boys in the street 
may call to him and the wagons may rattle 
past and automobile horns may toot and 
dogs may bark, but this boy sleeps rigkt 
on. Why is this? Because he stops lis- 
tening when he is asleep. The little mes- 
senger that runs errands between the ear- 
drum and the brain isn’t supposed to work 
when a boy is asleep. And so he does not 
hear. 

Ears are brought into church that might 
better have remained at home, for they do 
not listen. It would not be fair for my 
body to ask my hands to reach up and turn 
on an electric light in order that I might 
read, and then have my eyes go to sleep. 
And it is surely not fair to ask the feet to 
drag to church such a useless contrivance 
as an ear that will not listen. Feet cannot 
hear; they cannot get anything out of good 
thoughts or good advice. All they come to 
church for at all is to perform an act of 
kindness and courtesy and service to the 
ear; and if the ear won’t listen, the feet 
might better have been kept at home to run 
errands. 

Jesus once said, “He that hath ears to 
hear, let him hear.” He meant that the 
man who really wants to hear will hear. He 
would be all ears, as we sometimes say. 
Now when an ambassador brings an im- 
portant message from another country, we 
do not judge him by the way he stands, or 
the cut of his coat, or the way he parts his 
hair or waves his hands. No, no; we think 
only of the cause he represents and the 
message he brings. Here is a group of 
people sitting around a table, and at the 
head of the table sits a little shriveled chap 
with a bald head and squinting eyes and 
round shoulders. When he speaks he utters 
coarse sounds with his throat and whines 
through his nose and perhaps he uses bad 
grammar. Oh, he’s a funny looking little 
man! But every person around that table 
is sitting forward on the edge of his chair, 
all ears, leaning anxiously toward the 
speaker and drinking in every word he 
utters. What is the reason for it? Why 
this intense interest in such a miserable 
speaker? Why, bless your heart, he’s a 
lawyer, and he’s reading a will, and every 
blessed man in that group around the table 
expects to get something. That is just 
what they came there for. 

Well, why not go to church, boys and 
girls, expecting to get just as much from 
this will of God, this splendid Old Testa- 
ment and this more splendid New Testa- 
ment? If we come expecting it, we will 
get it! But we must bring our ears! And 
then listen! And then obey! 
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HE election of Superintendents of 
Schools is the most important now 
held in Pennsylvania. These officials were 
chosen on Tuesday, April 9th, for the term 
of four years. They will take office in 
May, and we shall give the full list of 
newly elected Superintendents in that issue 
of The Journal. 


Every development since our entry into 
the war has justified and proved the wis- 
dom, the imperative necessity of America’s 
participation. Every German success and 
every German failure have shown how nec- 
essary to our own welfare and peace, how 
necessary to the safety and peace of the 
world the defeat of Germany is. Every 
foot of ground Germany has been forced 
to give up, every foot of land she has 
seized, have demonstrated the absolute 
necessity of defeating that sinister, intol- 
erable thing called Germanism. 

There can be no peace with honor or 
safety to ourselves or to posterity, except a 
just peace, and there can and will be no 
other peace. Work for peace accomplishes 
nothing but the hampering of our effort, 
the delay of the real peace, and a greater 
toll of death of America’s fighting men. 
Our duty is to war for a just and righteous 
peace; to work or speak for any other 
peace is aid and comfort to Germany— 
injury and disloyalty to our boys in France. 


The stirring address of Dr. Samuel Ham- 
ilton before the Department of School Di- 
rectors on “The World War and the 
School” created an impression such that 
three thousand copies of it were specially 
ordered, one copy to be sent to each mem- 
ber of the Department and ten copies to 
each School Superintendent in the State, 
with a request “that this address be read 
and discussed in the High Schools under 
his supervision.” The address is given in 
full in the present issue of The Journal, 
and should be read very widely. 


The button which will be given to every 
subscriber to a Liberty Loan Bond of the 
third issue, whether of a $50 bond or a 
$10,000 one, will have a border of brilliant 
red, and a blue field with a liberty bell, and 
the words “ Third Liberty Loan” in white. 
Sixteen mililon of these buttons are now 
ready for delivery and will be given out 
when the subscriptions are made. 





The present shortage of teachers, the 
necessity to provide more efficient workers 
in war activities, and the training of hun- 
dreds of thousands of men in short courses 
to meet war-time emergencies, are among 
the questions which have led the educators 
of America to act together to make neces- 
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sary adjustment in education during and 
after the war. To that end, Mrs. Mary C. 
C. Bradford, President of the National 
Education Association, appointed a com- 
mittee to represent the Association in map- 
ping out a program for the “ rebuilding of 
civilization through a war-modified educa- 
tion.” Dr. Thomas E. Finegan, President 
of the Department of Superintendence, at 
the recent meeting in Atlantic City, ap- 
pointed a committee to co-operate with the 
National Education Association Committee. 
These committees, with the members of the 
Executive Committee and the Board of 
Trustees of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, met in Washington, March 7-9, 
and completed the organization of a Joint 
Commission on the national emergency in 
education and the program for readjust- 
ment during and after the war. The Com- 
mission plans to enlist the services of all 
the educators of the country and to co- 
operate with all the agencies related to edu- 
cational readjustment in outlining a pro- 
gressive program of education. Adequate 
teacher training, a complete program of 
health and recreation, rural education, im- 
migrant education, the education of adult 
illiterates, training for‘all forms of national 
service, the necessary war-time readjust- 
ments, and the co-ordination of war service 
in the schools, are among the problems to 
be considered definitely by the Commission. 
The Commission plans to meet in Washing- 
ton April 10 and to make a preliminary re- 
port at the annual session of the National 
Education Association at Pittsburgh, June 
29 to July 6 of the current year. 


— 
ie 


SPRING ARBOR DAYS. 


si State is again called to plant trees, 
all kinds of trees and shrubs and 
vines. Many thoughtful people will heed 
the call, while fifty times their number, as 
has been their wont since childhood, will 
disregard it. The rural school can do much 
from year to year under the influence of 
teacher and superintendent and school di- 
rector to fix the thought and habit of tree- 
planting, but the day has always seemed 
more generally observed in the smaller 
towns and cities. Governor Brumbaugh 
would have us do our duty whether in town 
or country. He also makes a plea for the 
birds, and urges the children and people 
generally to think of and to protect them. 

It is a beautiful custom to plant memorial 
trees. What more fitting than that the 
schools of Pennsylvania should this year 
plant trees in honor of Henry Houck? Let 
growing trees perpetuate his memory 
through coming years in all parts of the 





state. His friends are everywhere. 
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The Pennsylvania Department of For- 
estry will offer to the French Government 
four million white pine tree seedlings from 
our forest nurseries. The Governor has 
written of this as follows: 

“T beg to invite your attention to the ac- 
companying communication from Robert S. 
Conklin, Commissioner of Forestry of this 
Commonwealth, in which he suggests the 
tender of 4,000,000 white pine seedlings to 
the French Government to reforest the 
devastated part of that country. I beg to 
say that the suggestion contained in this 
communication meets with my cordial ap- 
proval, and if you will be good enough to 
bring this to the attention of the French 
authorities we shall be very happy to carry 
out the tender made, and place at their dis- 
posal any reasonable number of seedlings 
which it is possible for them to utilize.” 

It is not the idea of Forestry Commis- 
sioner Conklin that so large a number of 
trees can be planted while the war is in 
progress, but the offer is made subject to 
acceptance at any time within the next two 
or three years. The ground that needs re- 
foresting is now in the hands of the Ger- 
mans, or most of it is. Foresters who have 
been over sections of the occupied ground, 
prior to the present drive, are of the opin- 
ion that it may be necessary to plant even 
some of the agricultural land with trees 
and then, later on, clear it for farming, 
after the trees have reached maturity. 

“ Pennsylvania,” said Commissioner Conk- 
lin, “is glad to give this service to the 
heroic French nation, the courage and 
tenacity of whose defense have aroused the 
admiration of the world. She is willing not 
only to send her sons to the battlefield, but 
will add thereto such other material as- 
sistance as may be necessary to bind up the 
wounds of that stricken nation.” He con- 
tinued: “In addition to the proffer of the 
planting stock, the department is ready, if 
need be, to send a group of her remaining 
foresters to France to assist in re-estab- 
lishing her broken forests. It is possible, if 
the offer is accepted, that parts of the men 
in the forest regiments now in France may 
be held there to do the planting. The 
Pennsylvania Forest Service has about 
forty men in these regiments.” 

The State opened its five camps for the 
reforestration of large areas of land in 
Central Pennsylvania on Monday, April 
8th, and by the time the tree-planting sea- 
son ends Commissioner Conklin hopes to 
have 9,000,000 young trees in the ground. 
It will be the most extensive tree-planting 
operation ever conducted in Pennsylvania. 
Seven million trees will be planted by the 
State either on the camps or in othcr opera- 
tions, while 2,000,000 will be planted by 
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coal, water and other corporations on their 
open lands or by organizations interested 
in reforestry. The State has grown the 
trees in its own nursery. 

The two camps to be opened on the &th 
inst. are in Union County, one of which 
will plant 2,000,000 trees. Later on camps 
will be opened in Lycoming, Potter and 
Tioga Counties. The coal companies which 
will reforest have programs covering years. 
Most of them are in the anthracite region. 


=e 


ARCHIBALD D. GLENN. 


N the death of Hon. Archibald D. Glenn 
which occurred on Thursday night, 
March 12, 1918, Capitol Hill lost one of its 
most faithful and best-beloved officials. He 
had been connected with the Department 
of Public Instruction for more than thirty 
years. People always expected to find him 
when they visited the Capitol at Harris- 
burg, and were seldom disappointed, for 
he was always at the post of duty. 

Mr. Glenn was born near Dayton, Arm- 
strong County, Pa., January 30, 1842. He 
was educated at the Dayton Academy and 
at Iron City College, at one time a famous 
institution in Pittsburgh. He spent several 
years at teaching, his last position as an in- 
structor having been as principal of the 
Wood’s Run School in Allegheny City. He 
was superintendent of the public schools of 
Armstrong County from 1872 to 1881. One 
of his rivals for this office was the late Dr. 
J. T. Ormond, who was for many years a 
professor of philosophy at Princeton and 
later the President of Grove City College. 
The latter used to say of himself that Mr. 
Glenn’s success at the election made him a 
professor and a president. They were 
good friends as long as they both lived and 
they are now united as friends amid the 
cloud of witnesses looking down from the 
other world. 

For two years Mr. Glenn was editor of 
the Union Free Press, the leading Repub- 
lican paper of Armstrong County. He was 
a member of Company B, Seventy-eighth 
Pennsylvania Volunteers. His surviving 
brother, James Alec Glenn, of Dayton, Pa., 
now 82 years of age, was likewise a sol- 
dier and carries a wound from the Civil 
War which has caused trouble ever since. 
The ripe age which the two brothers at- 
tained shows the vigor of the sturdy stock 
from which they were descended. Both 
had tasted the bitterness of war and, al- 
though intensely patriotic, each deeply re- 
gretted the outbreak of the conflict with 
Germany. , 

Mr. A. D. Glenn, the younger of the 
brothers, was a member of the House of 
Representatives at Harrisburg in 1883- 
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1884, serving as chairman of the Committee 
on Education. He had charge of the bill 
to make obligatory in the public schools the 
teaching of physiology and hygiene with 
special reference to the effect of stimulants 
and narcotics upon the human system. The 
advocates of this measure loaded his desk 
with bouquets of flowers when the bill was 
enacted into law. 

He was appointed as statistical clerk in 
the Department of Public Instruction April 
1, 1887, and in 1889 financial clerk. He 
was thoroughly familiar with all the de- 
tails of the Department at the time of his 
"oe to the office of Deputy, July 18, 
1906. 
ole was a thirty-second degree Mason, 
and a member of the Scottish Rite Associa- 
tion, a member of Blue Lodge, No. 244, 
Kittanning. During all his years of resi- 
dence at Harrisburg he retained his mem- 
bership in the Methodist Church of Put- 
neyville, Armstrong County. He also kept 
up the old home for his step-mother and 
willed a portion of his estate to the lady 
who had charge of it while he lived in Har- 
risburg. He himself was unmarried. The 
remainder of his estate, which was consid- 
erable for a school man, was bequeathed to 
other relatives and friends. By this will the 
Harrisburg Trust Company has charge of 
the settlement of his affairs as his ex- 
ecutor. 

He enjoyed good health until taken with 
hemorrhages a few years ago, from which, 
after a brief period of vacation, he seemed 
to have fully recovered. On Tuesday 
evening, March 12, he was taken with an- 
other hemorrhage on his way from the 
Capitol to his home at 1010 Second Street. 
At regular intervals the hemorrhages re- 
curred. Next day he was removed to the 
Keystone Hospital where he died peacefully 
during the night of Thursday, March 14, 
and his funeral occurred the following 
Monday. At his own request he was buried 
in the Harrisburg Cemetery. The Masonic 
fiaternity conducted the last ceremonies at 
the grave. 

His Harrisburg pastor, Rev. Dr. Robert 
Bagnall, preached a funeral discourse at 
the house in which he emphasized the fact 
that Mr. Glenn had found his life-work 
and was able to do that work to the end 
of his career. When the energies of a man 
are absorbed in the struggle for bread, he 
has little time for the things of the higher 
life. Mr. Glenn was never obliged to hunt 
for a job. Work sought him and his pro- 
motions came to him without incessant log- 
rolling and office-seeking. No higher trib- 
ute could be paid to his efficiency. 

It was a delight to consult him and to 
get the benefit of his counsel. When he 
had all the facts, he seldom reached the 





wrong conclusion. His judgment was re- 
liable because he viewed questions on all 
sides before making up his mind or render- 
ing a decision. 

He was very considerate of his colleagues 
and subordinates giving them automobile 
trips and showing them innumerable other 
kindnesses. He was always courteous, 
easily approached, anxious to please, and 
seldom spoke a sharp word. Without a 
murmur he could carry blame which be- 
longed to others. 

He was fond of good fellowship, had a 
keen sense of humor, and was an intimate 
friend of Henry Houck and Thos. J. Stew- 
art whose sallies of wit he delighted to re- 
late. To have been a life-long friend of 
such rare men is in itself no ordinary dis- 
tinction. He was loyal to his friends, to 
his church, to the State and the Nation. 
He never shirked his duty and was always 
ready to make sacrifices to help others and 
to promote the triumph of truth and right. 


THE GRANDER VISION. 


s iaatne the greatest battle of the war is 

ragng on the western front Amer- 
ica’s hearts are turning there with dismay, 
with apprehension, with dread; and through 
many minds there passes the thought, ac- 
knowledged or suppressed, Is it worth 
while? We are so used to living within 
the little circle of our own interests, says 
the Public Ledger, that most of us do not 
look at the big things of life with a broad 
vision; we are like the hub of a wheel with 
the spokes of events centering in ourselves, 
and we think only of how we are person- 
ally affected by their contact. 

To get the broader vision we must sweep 
over the past and read what history has to 
tell. In 490 B.C. the Greeks flung back 
the hordes of Persia, checking the conquest 
of Europe by an oriental despotism; there 
followed the most brilliant period of 
Athens; and the Greek dead who lie under 
the mound of Marathon said it was worth 
while. 

Three centuries later the Romans de- 
feated the Carthaginian army, preventing 
them from conquering Europe. Freed from 
this danger, Rome, the mother of republics 
and the law-giver of the world, developed 
the strong government of its virile age; 
and the victors of the Metaurus said it was 
worth while. : 

In 732 Charles the Hammer drove the 
Saracens out of France and Europe was 
saved from Mohammedan conquest; con- 
trasting the soul of France with northern 
Africa, dominated by Mohammedanism, the 
— who fell at Tours said it was worth 
while. 
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When Napoleon’s defeat at Waterloo 
ended the menace of another world con- 
queror Europe breathed freely once more; 
and the lion, looking from his mound over 
the plains of Belgium, where thousands 
were buried, said it was worth while. 

When our country reached its crisis at 
Gettysburg those who died at Culp’s Hill 
and Cemetery Ridge that liberty might not 
perish from the earth join with the thin 
lines of the blue and the gray who keep 
the anniversary on that sacred ground in 
saying it was worth while. 

Each of these battles was the supreme 
effort of despotism to throttle freedom, of 
a conqueror to bind his will upon a subject 
people; and we, the heritors of the ages, 
know that the sacrifices of those who died 
was worth the cost. 

It is not how long we live, but what we 
do with our lives, that counts. In the vast- 
ness of eternity a thousand years are but 
as yesterday and our life at most but a 
span long. 

“And how can man die better 
Than facing fearful odds 
For the ashes of his fathers 
And the temples of his gods.” 


—for the fathers who fought to secure and 
preserve liberty and for the temples of 
righteousness, justice and peace? 


<< 
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ARBOR DAY PROCLAMATION. 








In the Name and by the Authority of the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania. 





A PROCLAMATION. 


Wuereas, A wise people will never sacrifice 
a permanent good for a temporary gain; and 

Wuereas, Pennsylvania to-day can correct 
the error of a former time and make her fu- 
ture population increasingly happy and healthy 
by planting trees and thus manifest a wise pro- 
vision and do a worthy service, and 

Wuereas, It is ‘increasingly manifest that 
this great Commonwealth needs great reaches 
of forests and widely distributed areas of 
shade to the end that our people may not lack 
in the essential resources that are necessary to 
their well-being, 

Now, Therefore, I, Martin G. Brumbaugh, 
Governor of the Commonwealth of Pennsylva- 
nia, do hereby designate and set aside 

Friday, April 12, and Friday, April 26, 1918, as 


ARBOR DAYS. 


Our environment has much to do with the 
kind of people we are. To build a home and 
rear children in a barren waste is wholly un- 
wise. To live in the presence of trees; to 
know their practical and mystical ministra- 
tions; to environ our homes with trees whose 
shade and fruits are ministrations of the 
greatest value; to hear the songs of birds with 
the songs of our mothers, to realize that God 





thus speaks to us is ministry that is holy, 
Without it life lacks much that it craves and 
needs. One cannot think of a treeless country 
as a great country. If we are to have a con- 
tinuous flow of life-giving water in our 
streams; if we are to avoid devastating floods 
and deadly droughts; if we are to maintain 
our rapidly increasing population in health and 
happiness ; if we are to provide recreation that 
is wholesome and helpful; if we are to in- 
crease the necessary animal life to provide 
food for our people; if we are to multiply the 
flocks of insect-devouring and song-throated 
birds; if we are to restore and maintain the 
Pennsylvania that was once our happy heri- 
tage we must plant trees. 

There is increasing demand for fruit and 
nut-bearing trees in Pennsylvania. Our great 
highways, now happily becoming satisfactory 
avenues of travel for our people and of trans- 
portation for our products, should be lined 
with these trees and their products utilized to 
keep these highways always in excellent condi- 
tion. Thus our many matchless miles of 
scenic splendor can be made also a source of 
grateful shade and enduring good for our 
people. 

It is not only a duty imposed by law but an 
obligation imposed by every sane consideration 
to encourage the humane treatment of all liv- 
ing things that are not harmful to human life. 
Our song birds are among our blessed minis- 
tries. They should be protected and welcomed. 
We need trees for their refuge and nests. It 
is most important that Arbor Day should in- 
clude among its dominant features some ref- 
erence to our feathered friends. Let Bird 
Day be made part of Arbor Day. Teach our 
children that when they plant a tree they plant 
a home for birds, that these birds must be our 
companions if we are to live aright and that 
there are few songs, if any, in the heart of a 
people if birds are not singing at dawn from 
tree tops and forest fastness. A boy that 
harms a bird is not a good American boy. 

Trees should be planted about our homes, 
our churches, our schools; in our public parks, 
along our streets and highways; and on our 
remotest mountains. Memorial trees, in 
honor of great men and women and great 
events in our history should have commanding 
place. An example of this is to be found on 
the campus of your State Capitol where a row 
of trees, each bearing the name of an honored 
colonial governor, is now planted. Let the 
love and loyalty of our people find fitting ex- 
pression in a widely-ranged observance of 
Arbor Day. 

In home and pulpit and school assemble the 
citizenry of this great Commonwealth and im- 
press the meaning and value of the day and 
then out in the open, under the bending sky, in 
God’s glorious sunshine set trees as memor- 
ials of your fixed purpose to make Pennsylva- 
nia the most life-conserving and beautiful 
Commonwealth in all the world. 

Given under my hand and the Great Seal of 
the State, at the City of Harrisburg, this 
twenty-fifth day of March, in the year of our 
Lord one thousand nine hundred and eighteen 
and of the Commonwealth the one hundred 
and forty-second. 

Martin G. BRUMBAUGH. 
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